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COETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE, 


Money it, and time as well— 
How. this little book will tell, 


xc. 


Tuts is agreeable pastime! The disc* which has recently fallen, 
Bounding away from my hand, rapidly winds itself back. 

Thus I appear to be flinging my heart tow’rds different beauties, — 
When it appears to be lost, lo! I have got it again. J. 0. 


* Evidently a bandalore. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday the Sonnambula was repeated, on Tuesday the 
Lucia, and on Thursday Mdlle. Jenny Lind definitively took 
her leave of the stage, as Alice in Roberto il Diavolo, the part 
in which she made he: début, on May 4, 1847, at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre. The house was great enough on the two 
first nights, but on Thursday the crowd surpassed all precedent. 

Every one knows how Mdlle. Jenny Lind plays the part of 
Alice ; it is therefore enough to say that she played it on 
Thursday precisely as she played it on the 4th of May, 1847, 
and that the audience of Thursday night were quite as up- 
roarious in their manifestations of satisfaction as the audience 
of the 4th of May, 1847. If all this extraordinary noise was 
justified on the 4th of May, 1847, it was equally so on the 
9th of May, 1849. Whether or not is a matter of opinion. 

The leave taking was very affecting. First there was a 
great call, and Mdile. Lind came on with Gardoni. Then 


there was a great call, and Mdlle. Lind came on with Belletti.. 


Then there was a great call, and Mdlle. Lind came on by 
herself; and then there was a cry, which, as a morning 
paper hints, was ten thousand shouts rolled into one. The 
roof shook with it. Mdlle. Lind was much affected, and the 
audience were much affected; but by degrees the house 
emptied, and in a brief space there was not a soul left in the 
building to tell the tale of Jenny Lind’s triumph, except cer- 
tain lamplighters, who remained to put out the gas; and these 
had nobody to tell it to. 

Gardoni was the Robert, Belletti the Bertram, Mad. Julian 
van Gelder the Isabella, and Bartolini the Raimbaut. We are 
too much excited to say more at present. 

And thus broke the biggest bubble of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Alboni makes her renirée to-night in La Cenerentola. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

Tue Lucrezia Borgia was represented for the second time 
on Saturday. It is unnecessary to say more of the perfor- 
mance than that it excited the usual enthusiasm. Besides 
the encores awarded on the Tuesday, Angri had to repeat the 


j cabaletta of the introduced aria, which, however finely sung, 
and however much applauded, was an interpolation entirely 


‘| unwarrantable. If the song had been apropos of the scene 


and situation it would have been entitled to some pardon, but 
it had no relation whatever to the business of the stage, and we 
are astonished that an artist like Mdlle. Angri should sacrifice 
the propriety of the piece to her own personal vanity. Unfor- 
tunately audiences take no rotice of these matters. Their 
applause makes the singer’s vanity; and so art suffers, 

A grand morning concert was given on Monday, the pro- 
gramme of which included the Stabat Mater of Rossini, and 
a miscellany in which all the artists of the theatre were em- 
ployed. The Stabat Mater was very finely performed through- 
out, The principal vocalists were Grisi, Angri, Corbari, 
Mario, Lavia, Tagliafico, and Tamburini. The bass solo, 
“ Pro peccatis,” admirably sung by Tamburini, the “ Inflam- 
matus est” with Grisi and chorus, and the unaccompanied 
quartet, “‘ Quando Corpus,” finely vocalised by Grisi, Angri, 
Mario, and Tamburini, and loudly encored, were the chief 
points of attraction for the audience. Mdlle. Angri sang the 
“ Fac ut Portem” well, but spoiled all its effect by an ill-judged 
cadence at the end, a fault with which we lave also to charge the 
same lady and Mdlle. Corbari in the duet ‘“ Quis est homo.” 
An ‘incident occurred during the performance which at one 
time seemed likely to break out into a serious row, but which, 
thanks to the great forbearance and better feeling displayed 
by the majority of the visitors, was soon quieted. When the 
introduction to the Stabat Mater commenced neither Grisi 
nor Mario had arrived. The tenor air, ‘“‘Cujus animam,” 
which follows the introduction, was postponed till Mario’s 
arrival, and Angri and Corbari sang their duet instead. The 
substitution was received with hisses, and when, at the end of 
the duet, Mario made his appearance, he was received with 
a volley of hisses and counter-cheers. The great tenor was 
evidently chagrined, as indeed well he might be, since at the 
most he was but six or seven minutes behind his time, and no 
doubt could quite satisfactorily account for the delay, had the 
thought it worth the trouble. He consequently sang he 
** Cujus animam” in so listless a manner as to provoke further 
hisses, which were met with counter acclamations on the part 
of Mario’s friends. But the hisses soon died away, and after 
the “ Quando Corpus,” in which Mario came out with unusual 
force, all ill feeling was banished. 

The miscellaneous selection was of the customary kind. It 
commenced with the overture to Oberon, and finished with 
the overture, scherzo, and march from Mendelssohn’s 4 Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. A gleaning from all the popular 
operas constituted the vocal section. Salvi and Massol gave 
their popular duet from Masaniello ; Angri sang the “‘ Una 
voce ;” Catherine Hayes obtained an encore in “O luce di 


quest’ anima;” and Mario a rapturous ditto in ‘Com’ @ 





gentil ;” Grisi and Angri displayed their accustomed excel- 
lence in the duet, ‘“‘ Ebben a te ferisci,” from Semiramide ; 
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Mdme. Dorus Gras astonished her hearers by her wonderful 
execution in an air from Robert le Diable ; Miss Catherine 
Hayes and Malle. de Meric introduced the duet, “II bel 
destin,” from Linda di Chamouni ; Massol sang the cavatina, 
‘Vien Leonora,” from the Favorita, with immense effect ; 
Palestrina’s ‘‘ Alla trinita” chorus was sung by all the prin- 
cipals with no effect at all; and Tamburini, officiating for 
Ronconi and Marini, who were pronounced on the sick list, 
gave the “‘ Largo al factotum” and “ Non pit Andrai.” The 
band had evidently had no rehearsal. The overture to Oberon 
was played in that perfect style for which the Royal Italian 
Opera band is so justly celebrated, but in the accompaniment 
to Dorus Gras’ song from Robert le Diable, some of the 
instruments were at fault. As if to make amends, however, 
they played Mendelssohn’s music to 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream most magnificently, Indeed we venture to say we never 
heard the scherzo played so marvellously. It was well worth 
going ten miles on foot, over a newly-macadamised road and 
with a broken boot, to have heard it. We trust the directors 
will give a performance of the entire music to 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream before the end of the season ; and we would 
strongly advise its introduction earlier in the programme, as, 
however well suited the Wedding March may be for playing 
out the audience, we are inclined to think the majority would 
much prefer hearing it free from disturbance. It is astonish- 
ing how fond people are of running away before the end of 
a performance. We are certain that if a crowd collected to 
hear the most favorite singer in one air, the greater number, 
from the very force of habit, would rise and go away after the 


symphony. Music of a distinct and peculiar character should 
be composed for the end of concerts, which would be of that 
nature which no one would care to hear, and of which no one 


would feel the loss. Verdi, Conradin Kreutzer, and Flotow 
might be advantageously employed on such compositions. 
On Tuesday, Semiramide was repeated for the third time. 
On Thursday Lucrezia Borgia, with the second and third 
act of Masaniello attracted a crowded audience. Grisi and 
Mario were finer than ever. Massol and Salvi were immense 
in their duet. 





MISS DOLBY AND MR. LINDSAY SLOPER. 


Tne annual concert of these well known artists took place 
on Tuesday afternoon, at the Hanover Square Rooms, and 
was attended by a brilliant and overflowing audience. The 
programme, as usual, was almost entirely devoted to music 
of a refined and classical character. There was a numerous and 
highly efficient orchestra, led by Mr. Willy and conducted by 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett, which opened the concert with a 
spirited and effective performance of Cherubini’s overture to 
Faniska,—one of the least known and at the same time one 
of the most original and masterly works of the composer. 
After the beautiful duet from Spohr’s Jessonda, “‘ Dearest let 
thy footsteps follow,” which was very well executed by Miss 
Lucombe and Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Dolby, whose appear- 
ance was the signal for the loudest applause, sang the aria, 
‘Ciel pietoso,” from Rossini’s Zelmira, evincing, by the 
emphatic manner in which she declaimed the recitative, and 
the facility and grace with which she accomplished the florid 
passages and cadences of the rondo, a perfect familiarity with 
the Italian schocl of vocalisation. Miss Dolby’s next effort, 
though less ambitious as a vocal display, was more interesting 
asa musical performance. The little song, ‘* Auf dem wasser,” 





(a kind of serenade,) which Mendelssohn wrote with his own 
hand in her album, is one of the most charming effusions of | 


the leisure moments of that great musician; and the air, 
‘* Voglein, wohin so schnell ?” also a manuscript song, written 
for Miss Dolby by Moscheles, is a worthy companion, the 
plaintive character of the first contrasting very agreeably with 
the sparkling gaiety of the last. Both of these gems were 
sung by Miss Dolby with exquisite feeling. In the second 
part she introduced, ‘The blind flower girl’s song,” a scena 
by W. H. Holmes, of which we gave a most favorable account 
in a recent article, and which discloses new beauties on a 
closer familiarity. Miss Dolby’s last performance was a very 
pretty song, with a graceful and neatly finished accompani- 
ment, by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, called ‘‘ Dear is my little native 
vale,” which was received with great applause, a compliment 
fairly divided between the music and the singer. 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper played twice during the concert. In 
addition to being one of the most eminent pianists of the pre- 
sent day, this gentleman is a composer of distinguished merit, 
but, though at his own concert, he modestly refrained from 
introducing his own music, preferring to exhibit his abilities 
in the classical works of Mozart and Mendelssohn. In the 
first part Mr, Sloper performed Mozart’s concerto,in C minor, 
one of the most elaborate and splendid compositions of that 
brilliant genius, which was the more acceptable from its being 
so rarely produced in public. We believe, with the exception 
of the celebrated John Cramer, and our own admirable pianist, 
Sterndale Bennett (who played it two or three years ago, at 
the Philharmonic) no one has attempted to introduce this 
concerto for many years. As Mr. John Cramer (who is look- 
ing as hale and hearty as twenty years ago) was among the 
audience, and Mr. Bennett was turning over the leaves of the 
concerto, in his capacity of director of the concert, Mr. Sloper’s 
position might well be regarded as a nervous one; but tho- 
roughly acquainted with his task, and entering with enthusiasin 
into the innumerable beauties of the work, he came most 
honorably out of the ordeal; his performance was masterly 
in every respect; the pianoforte (one of the most recent of 
Broadwood’s manufacture) was one of the finest instruments 
we have ever heard, combining mellowness of tone and bril- 
liancy in the happiest manner, and contrasting beautifully with 
the wind instruments which Mozart has so lavishly and feli- 
citously employed in the andante and finale. Mr. Sloper’s 
second performance was the Rondo Brillante in E flat, for 
pianoforte and orchestra, one of Mendelssohn’s early works, 
in which the salient qualities of his very original style are 
most characteristically displayed. This rondo was composed 
by Mendelssohn during his first visit to England, nearly 20 
years ago, and was executed by the author at one of the 
monster concerts of the late enterprising Mr. Mori. Since 
then it has been seldom performed in public, which gave addi- 
tional interest to Mr. Sloper’s performance—one in all re- 
spects worthy of the work, uniting the utmost perfection 
of executive skill to unexceptionable taste and effective variety 
of expression. Mr. Sloper was loudly applauded both in the 
concerto and the rondo. 

A great feature in this excellent concert was the first 
appearance since 1847 of Joseph Joachim, one of the most 
accomplished and admirable violinists now living. Herr 
Joachim played the superb scena cantata in A minor, for 
violin and orchestra, of Spohr. His performance was 
throughout faultless, and excited the greatest enthusiasm. 
His tone, if possible has acquired more richness, while his 
mechanism is as periect, his intonation as unerring, and his 
style as classical and expressive as ever. The elaborate 
accompaniments to this difficult work were executed with 
wonderful delicacy and precision by Mr. Willy’s orchestra, 
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which every day advances in efficiency, and the performance 
was altogether one of unusual excellence. 

The other vocal pieces consisted of Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaida,” 
very finely sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and a couple of Italian 
airs, from Lucia and Semiramide, by Miss Lucombe and Mr. 
Whitworth, which, though exceedingly well sung, were found 
to be out of place in a concert of this exclusively classical 
order, 

Mr. Sterndale Bennett directed the orchestra and accom- 
panied several of the vocal pieces on the pianoforte in his accus- 
tomed masterly manner, and one of the greatest treats of the 
whole concert was his own overture, the Wood Nymphs, which 
in the development of its clear and symmetrical design exhibits 
almost every kind of musical beauty, united to the highest 
poetical inspiration. This splendid work, which in Germany 
as well as in England, is ranked among the noblest of modern 
compositions for the concert-orchestra, was played with a 
delicacy, spirit, and precision, highly creditable to the band and 
its director, Mr. Willy. It was received with unanimous ap- 
plause. We have rarely attended a concert which gave more 
decided and general satisfaction to a cultivated and really 
musical audience. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF FEMALE MUSICIANS, 


On Monday evening a grand concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music, in aid of the funds of this institution, was given 
at the Hanover Rooms. The attendance was numerous, and 
the receipts, we trust, have brought something handsome to 
the treasury of the society. A very admirable bill of fare was 


provided, and several distinguished foreigners, in addition to 
some of our own first-rate artists, volunteered their services, 
The following was the programme :— 


PART I, 


Overture—( Tamerlane) - - - - - - Winter. 
Trio—* Good night,” Miss Lucombe, Mrs. Noble, and 
Miss Dolby - - - - - - - Macfarren. 
Aria—“‘ Or la sull’ onda,’”’ Miss Bassano - - - Mercadante, 
Fantasia, violoncello—Herr Cossman, ‘‘ Souvenir de 
hr?” 

Air—Rose softly blooming,” Miss Deakin - - Spohr. 
Aria—“ Non piv andrai,’”” Mr. Whitworth . - Mozart. 
Duet—“ The Swiss Maidens,” Miss A. Williams and 

Miss M. Williams - . - - - - Holmes. 
Aria—*“ Il soave e bel contento,” Miss Lucombe - Pacini. 
Solo, violin—Herr Flersheim, ‘‘ Souvenir de Bellini.” 
Cavatina—‘‘Tu m’ ami” . 
Barcarola—‘“‘ Amici pid bello” Signor Marras Auber. 
Air—“ Kathleen is gone,”” Madame F. Lablache - Walter Maynard, 
Trio—“ Blow, gentle gales,” Miss Lucombe, Madame 

F, Lablache,and Mr. Machin - -~ = - Sir H, R. Bishop. 


PART II. 


Meyerbeer. 


Rondo in B minor, pianoforte— Miss Kate Loder - Mendelssohn. 
Aria—“ Emma,” Mdille, Jetty Treffz - - - Spohr. 
Duet—“ Love’s approach,” Miss A. Williams and 

Miss M. Williams - - - - - - Vincent Wallace. 
Fantasia, flute—Sigr. Briccialdi, sull’ Lucrezia Borgia Briccialdi. 
Song—“ Angel of Life,” Mr. Machin; bassoon obli- 

gato, M. Baumann - - - - Calcott. 
Ballad—“ The Dream,” Mrs. Noble - - - - J. P. Knight. 
Serenade—“ Stindchen,” Mdlle. Jetty Treffz - - Kiicken. 
Song —“ My boyhood’s love,” Mr. Charles Braham. 
Ballad—‘ When will you think of me, my friends?” 

Miss Dolby - - 4:3 te nit - Lady Forbes. 
Overture (Figaro) = = - «© = «= = «= Mosart, 


The band was small, but comprised some excellent hands, 
and, under the efficient conductourship of Benedict and Ben- 
nett, played the overtures in capital style. Macfarren’s trio 





did not go well. The fair vocalists had had no rehearsal with 
the band, and the latter not being aware that the first move- 
ment was intended to be repeated, commenced the quick 
movement, and brought the singers to a dead stop. This 
contretemps did not tend to enhance the effect of this 
most charming trio. Mdlle. Jetty Treffz and Herr Flers- 
heim, having to attend at Buckingham Palace, gave their 
performances early in the evening. The fair German cantatrice 
sang both her songs in the most simple and unaffected manner, 
and with great charm and purity of voice. Both songs were 
much applauded, especially the latter. The oftener Mdlle. 
Jetty Treffz is heard the more her pure and unaffected style 
is appreciated, the more her artistic singing is admired. She 
is already the vocal star of the London concert season of 1849. 
Herr Flersheim is a violinist with a good tone and correct 
execution. His expression is, however, redundant,—a fault 
most carefully avoided by the best violinists. Herr Cossman 
produced a great impression. He is one of the most accom- 
plished violoncellists we ever heard. His tone is large 
and clear, kis power of execution remarkable, and his 
intonation as true as Piatti’s. He performed a very clever 
and spirited fantasia, which no playing could have rendered 
more effective. Had Herr Cossman introduced something 
more popular he would, perhaps, have excited greater enthu- 
siasm ; but, as it was, his performance was loudly applauded. 
We may here mention that a colder audience we never wit- 
nessed than that assembled on Monday evening. With 
the exception of the applause given to Kate Loder on her 
entrance, and that which succeeded her performance—which 
after all may be attributed to her great popularity as much as 
to her talents—there was not a hearty cheer accorded to an 
individual, or an individual performance, throughout the 
evening. We could have fancied that all the aristocracy of 
the land were in the room. Miss Deakin is a promising singer, 
with a clear mezzo-soprano voice, We shall have much 
pleasure in hearing her again. She sang Spohr’s song with 
taste and discretion. Holmes's favorite duet went capitally. 
Miss Lucombe labored too much in Pacini’s aria, but exhi- 
bited a good deal of accomplishment and intention. Mdme, 
F, Lablache gave Walter Maynard’s pretty, but ante-Irish 
tune, with delightful expression and feeling. Mr. Whitworth’s 
fine voice came out conspicuously in the air from Figaro ; and 
Signor Marras was advantageously heard in the cavatina and 
barcarole, although the junction of Meyerbeer’s love song 
with Auber’s fisherman’s carol was little short of burlesque. 
Mr. Benedict conducted the first part. ‘ 
Kate Loder opened part the second. She was received with 
loud and unanimous applause, all the orchestra joining in the 
enthusiastic reception. The taste of this young artist is unde~ 
niable. She invariably selects the compositions of the best 
masters, and eschews altogether the volatilities of the present 
school. Nor does she do this to escape the immense difficul- 
ties which it is supposed modern compositions present to the 
pianist. In the pianoforte works of Mendelssohn will be 
found the greatest difficulties of execution combined with the 
most profound combinations of harmony, which none but 
the musician and pianist united can truthfully interpret. 
Kate Loder could not have chosen any piece which would 
have gratified the real amateur more than the Rondo in 
B minor, and to the lover of music and the lover of 
Mendelssohn — are not the terms synonymous ?—the per- 
formance was a real treat. The fair and rare artist was well 
seconded in her brilliant efforts by tke orchestra. Wallace’s 
duet is a very pleasing and striking composition, and the 
Misses Williams rendered it to admiration. The flute playing 
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of Signor Briccialdi was very admirable. Like most foreigners, 
the Signor depends on delicacy of expression and finish more 
than power and breadth of tone. He was much applauded. 
Of the rest of the performance we must name as particularly 
excellent the song by Charles Braham, and the ballad by 
Miss Dolby. Mr. Sterndale Bennett conducted the second 
part. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 


BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PHCNICIANS, AND PERSIANS. 


(Continued from page 277.) 


CHAP. Vv. 
ON ART AMONG THE PHENICIANS AND PERSIANS. 

Wiru respect to the art of these two nations, there is, besides 
historical information and a few general hints, nothing definite 
to be said about the details and figures. Moreover, there is 
small hope of our discovering larger and important works of 
sculpture, from which we might gain additional light and 
knowledge. But as Pheenician coins and works in relief by 
Persian artists have been preserved, it was impossible to pass 
them over in utter silence in this history (a). 

I. The Pheenicians inhabited the finest coasts of Asia and 
Africa by the Mediterranean sea, (besides other conquered 
regions,) and their colony, Carthage, which, as some maintain, 
was built fifty years before the conquest of Troy, and the cli- 
mate of which was so unchangeable that, according to the 
information of modern travellers, the thermometer at Tunis— 
the site of the former famous city—always remains at the 29th 
or 30th degree. 

II. Hence the formation of this people, which, according 
to Herodotus, was the healthiest among mankind, must have 
been very regular, and the drawing of their figures must have 
been in accordance with this state of formation. Livy speaks 
of a singularly handsome young Numidian, who was taken 
prisoner by Scipio in the battle with Asdrubal, near Becula, 
in Spain, and the celebrated Punic beauty, Sophonisba, 
Asdrubal’s daughter, who was married first to Syphax, after- 
wards to Masinissa, is known through all histories. 

III. This nation, according to Mela, was industrious, and 
distinguished itself not only in war and peace, but in science 
and scientific works. The sciences floutished among them, 
when the Greeks were still without instruction; and Moschus 
of Sidon is said to have taught the doctrine of atoms even 
before the Trojan war. Astronomy and arithmetic, if not 
invented by them, were brought by them to a higher degree 
of perfection than elsewhere. But the Phoonicians are espe- 
cially famed for their inventions in the arts, and hence the 
Sidonians are called great artists by Homer (b). We know 
that Solomon sent for Phcenician masters to build the Temple 
of the Lord and the House of the King (c); and even among 
the Romans the best wooden utensils were made by Punic 
workmen. Hence in old authors mention is made of Punic 
beds, windows, presses, and joints. 

IV. Abundance fostered art; for it is well known what 
the Prophets said of the magnificence of Tyre. As Strabo 
tells us, there were higher houses there than even at Rome; 
and Appian says that in the Byrsa, t.e., the central part of 
the city of Carthage, there were houses six stories high (d). 
In their temples there were gilt statues, as, for instance, an 
Apollo at Carthage; nay, mention is made of golden pillars 
and statues of emerald (e). Livy tells us of a silver shield, 
weighing 130 pounds, on which was wrought the likeness of 





Asdrubal, a brother of Hannibal, and which was hung up in 
the Capitol. 

V. Their trade extended all over the world, and the works 
of their artists were carried about in every direction, Even 
in Greece the Phoenicians had built temples in those islands, 
which they had inhabited in the earliest times, as, for instance, 
on the island of Thasos, the temple of that Hercules, who was 
older than the Hercules of the Greeks. It would be probable, 
therefore, that the Phoenicians, who introduced the sciences 
among the Greeks, introduced the arts, which must have 
sooner flourished among them, into Greece also, if the other 
information cited above coincided with this view. It is espe- 
cially to be remarked, that Appian mentions Ionic pillars in 
the arsenal in the port of Carthage. The Pheenicians had 
still more in common with the Etrurians, who, among other 
nations, were allied with the Carthaginians, when these were 
beaten in a sea-fight off Syracuse by King Hiero. 

VI. With both these nations winged deities are common ; 
but the Phoenician deities are winged rather in the Egyptian 
style; that is to say, with wings which are close to the hips, 
and from thence to the feet overshadow the figure, as we see 
on the coins of the island of Malta, which was once held by 
the Carthaginians. From this it might appear that the 
Pheenicians had been taught by the Egyptians; but the 
Carthaginians might afterwards have been enlightened by the 
Greek works of art which they had brought from Sicily. 
These, after the conquest of Carthage, Scipio caused to be 
sent back. 

VII. Of works of Pheenician art, nothing remains but some 
Carthaginian coins stamped in Spain, Malta, and Sicily (/). 
Of the first kind of coin there are ten specimens in the Grand 
Ducal Museum (g) at Florence, which may be compared with 
the finest coins of Magna Grecia (h). The coins stamped in 
Sicily are so excellent that it is only the Punic character which 
distinguishes them from the best Greek coins of the same 
kind (7), while the Bishop Lucchesi et Girgenti possesses 
some of the gold coins, which are scarce everywhere. Some 
in silver have the head of Proserpine, and a horse’s head, with 
a palm tree, on the reverse side; while in others, there is a 
whole horse with a palm tree. A Carthaginian artist, named 
Boethus, has been mentioned, who made figures in ivory for 
the temple of Juno, at Elis (4). Of gems, I only have two 
heads, marked with the name of the person in Phoenician cha- 
racters. Of them I have already spoken in my description of 
the gems in Stosch's Museum (/), 


SeLect Variorum Norss. 


(a) Probably the Phoenicians never had statues or bas-reliefs in 
marble; for if they had, the Romans, after conquering them, would not 
have failed to bring works of the sort to Rome, as they did in the cases 
of the Greeks, Etrurians, and Egyptians. Moreover, the silence of his- 
torians in mentioning the spoils taken at Carthage and the Egyptian 
towns, speaks in favour of this opinion no less forcibly than the circum- 
stance that among the vast multitude of ancient works of art dug up at 
Rome, there is no fragment of a statue or bas-relief which has any 
reference to the Pheenicians. The Romans, indeed, frequently made 
use of the Numidian or Lybian marble, now called Breccia Africana, 
but this was only for pavements and walls, because this marble being 
speckled with irregular and many-coloured spots, was not suited for 
statues. M. Lepidus first brought the Numidian marble to Rome, and 
used it to adorn the atrium of his house. The emperor Hadrian caused 
a hundred pillars of Lybian marble to be brought to Athens, and twenty 
to Smyrna, for the decoration of the gymnasium he had established in 
those towns.— Fea. ' ‘ 

(b) Sidon was famed for the manufacture of linen, tapestry, and 
valuable veils, for works in metal, for carving in wood, and for the in 
vention of glass. Tyre was renowned for the dyes of its cloths, an 
especially for the invention of purple, and works in ivory.—Fea. 
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(c) The description of the Temple of Solomon, and of the works in 
brass made for it by Hiram, a celebrated artist from Tyre (1 Kings, vi., 
vii.) deserves to be read with attention, since they contain the most im- 
portant part of the scanty information respecting Phcenician art and 
taste, which is now extant. The two pillars of brass, with richly 
ornamented capitals; a large vessel, called the “brazen sea,” supported 
by oxen ; and the bases to the lavers, adorned with engraven ornaments, 
show throughout a simplicity of design, nay, a certain rough unwieldy 
grandeur, with almost a superfluity of luxurious ornaments. The edifice 
of the Temple itself, in consequence of the frequent intercourse between 
Jews and Pheenicians, might be designed after the taste of the latter 
nation, although it cannot be denied that the large cherubim, for in- 
stance, ten cubits high, with outspread wings, and the walls covered 
inside and outside with carved work, of palm-trees, flowers, and cherubim, 
seem to be in imitation of the Egyptian figures and of Egyptian temples, 
which, in a similar manner, are elaborately adorned with hieroglyphics. 
However, it is possible, nay, probable, that the taste of the Egyptians 
and the Pheenicians coincided in some particulars.— Meyer. 

(d) In the passage referred to (De bell. Pun. p. 79) he only says, that 
the part of the city, called the Byrsa, was most firmly secured.— Meyer. 

(e) According to Herodotus, there were in the Temple of Hercules at 
Tyre, two pillars (no statues)—one of gold, the other of emerald; re- 
specting which latter Theophrastus and Pliny ‘conjecture, that it was not 
of real emerald, but of the plasma di smeraldo, found in the island of 
Chios.—Fea, 

(f) Passeri tells us, that in Sicily there are pedestals with Phcenician 
characters, but no pictorial ornaments.— Fea. 

(g) I look upon them as works by a Greek artist.— Fea. 

(h) The Academy of Cortona posseses some Carthaginian coins of 
bronze and two of silver.— Fea. 

(i) The Carthaginian coins stamped in Sicily are certainly very fine, 
and scarcely inferior to the best Greek coins. But it would be incorrect 
to look upon them as works of Carthaginian art, and as a standard of 
the taste of the people; for, according to all probability, the dies for 
these coins were made in Sicily and Greece. If this were not the case, 
there would certainly be something peculiar in the style or workman- 
ship; but, as Winckelmann himself observes, they are only to be dis- 
tinguished from the beautiful coins of Greece by the Punic character. 
Besides, there would also be other monuments of Carthaginian origin 
of a different kind, or at least more intelligence concerning them ; for it 
is highly improbable, if not impossible, that there should be among the 
Carthaginians die-cutters of such extraordinary proficiency, while there 
were no sculptors, founders, or painters of any importance. The Boethus 
named by Pausanias is scarcely worth ‘consideration, for he secins to 
have lived in Greece, to have worked in the Greek taste, and to have 
learned his art from the Greeks. Thus, a short time ago we had among 
us an Icelandic landscape-painter, and a draughtsman of Calmuck origin, 
but this was no sign that art flourished in Iceland, or among the 
Calmucks.—Meyer. 

(k) The work mentioned by Pausanias, here cited, was a naked sitting 
Child, made of brass and gilt.— Meyer. 

(4) Both the gems here referre:l to were casts in glass. One was a 
supposed likeness of Hamilcar, with letters, but Winckelman did not 
consider the supposition to be founded upon sufficient grounds. The 
other was the front view of a bearded head with a helmet, very finely 
engraved, and with Punic letters on one side.—Translator. 


(To be continued ) 





SONNET. 
NO. CXXXIV. 
Wuen the Ideal from ahove descends, 

It often finds on earth a resting-place, 

Whence ev’ry earthly spot it can efface— 
So much the lower to the higher bends ; 
There its clear penetrating jight it lends 

In such profusion to its fragile case, 

That human eyes can no distinction trace 
Between the husk and that which with it blends. 
Still the Ideal and its earthly home 

Have in their essence such hard difference, 

No contact e’er can make them into one. 

But in the course of time the day will come, 

When the Ideal struggles to fly hence ;— 

When it has fled, the charm of life is gone. N. D. 





MapaMe G, A. Macrarrey.—At the next morning concert of the 


Royal Italian Opera, 


era, this lady will sing for the first time since her 
return from America. 





GERMAN OPERA. 


Tue great lack of musical entertainments and novelties in 
London this season, and the void space left thereby, no doubt 
conduced to the projection and introduction of a German 
company to fill up the vacuum. The directors, or speculators, 
seeing that there were but two Italian operas, one French 
opera, one English opera, and that, on an average, not more 
than five or six concerts were given, daily and eveningly, in 
the metropolis, to say nothing of musical unions, amateur 
societies, and monological entertainments, conceived it would 
be a downright pity, besides a sin, and eke a shame, if the 
Cockney fixtures and the London visitors should be left with 
scarcely a musical place of amusement to visit, and so. they 
must needs bring over a German operatic company asa novelty 
and a requirement. 

A series of twelve performances have been announced, and 
in so short a season we fancy a better choice might have been 
made for the opening essay of the German opera than Con- 
radin Kreutzer’s very dull composition, Das Nachtlager in 
Granada (a Night in Granada), which possesses interest nei- 
ther for the musician nor the amateur. The general perform- 
ance, however, was highly satisfactory. The orchestra is 
numerous and efficient, and the chorus comes out with a 
power and a precision for which a German choral force is 
always remarkable. The greatest attention was paid to the 
ensemble and the details, and we had only to regret that so 
much time and care had been expended on a work utterly 
worthless. The next performance will be the Freyschutz, and 
we have no doubt that to Weber's masterpiece every possible 
justice will be rendered. ; 

Herr Pischek made his first appearance on the stage in 
London on Wednesday night. The popularity of the German 
barytone has been something unprecedented in this country, 
and most of his admirers were anxious to see him in a dra- 
matic representation, as report had spoken loudly of his capa- 
bilities as an actor. The part sustained by Herr Pischek in 
the Night in Granada does not permit us to offer a decided 
opinion as to his histrionic merits. He certainly appeared to 
possess immense energy, great ease in his deportment, and a 
perfect knowledge of all the habitudes and requisites of the 
stage: but he had little or no opportunities of displaying 
any great dramatic excellency. Judging from a first impres- 
sion, we are inclined to think that Herr Pischek, like almost 
all German artists—witness Schroeder Devrient and. Jenny 
Lind—depends very little on repose for the effect he pro- 
duces. The action of the German barytone appeared some- 
what redundant, and his attitudes were more striking than 
graceful. Before pronouncing further on his dramatic powers, 
we shall wait and see his Don Juan, in the performance of 
which, we are assured by one individual who comes from the 
same place where Pischek was born, and consequently must 
be uninfluenced by any interested motives whatever, that 
Tamburini is not fit to hold a candle to him. We know not 
whether Tamburini can hold a candle or not to Pischek in the 
performance of Don Juan; but we remember Tamburini 
producing a great effect by holding a candle to the Ghost, 
without there being any rivalry in the question. We are 
quite certain the German's version of the Don will be quite 
different from that of the Italian’s— and so we shall be 
delighted to see it. 

Herr Pischek produced an immense effect in his singing. 
Never was there a barytone voice more capable, more exten- 
sive, and one managed with more art. Ronconi has a more 
powerful voice, Tamburini’s is more sympathetic and flexible, 
and Massol’s far surpasses it in quality ; but Pischek’s voice, 
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as it approaches nearer to the tenor, is more suited to pathetic 
and tender singing, and does not depend so much for its 
effects on strength of lungs as the legitimate barytone. He 
was greatly applauded throughout the performance, and 
loudly encored in one song, an honour which however he 
declined to accede to. This song is well known and very 
popular in England under the name of “ A hunter am I” 

The other principal artists were Madame Marlow, the prima 
donna, and Herr Erl, the primo tenore. The lady comes from 
the opera of Darmstadt, where she has held a high position for 
some years. Her voice is a mezzo soprano of great compass, 
powerful in the middle register, but not possessed of a very 
captivating quality. Her method and style are unquestion- 
able, but her intonation is not always true. J 

The tenor is from Vienna, where rumour states he enjoys 
a considerable reputation. Certainly Herr Erl must improve 
greatly on Wednesday night’s performance before he can 
confirm his Viennese reputation with the London public. 
The other artists demand no especial remarks. 

The great effects of the evening were produced by the 
chorus. In the finale to the second act, two encores i 
succession were obtained by the admirable delicacy, precision, 
and power with which they sang the ensembles. Not a point 
was lost in the performance: not a voice sang which did not 
tell: not an individual was there who did not exert himself 
to the utmost, and accomplish his intention. The conductor, 
Herr Anschiitz, appeared to be in every respect efficient, and 
the band was admirable. 

On Monday, a celebrated basso, Herr Formez, is to make 
his first appearance in Caspar, in Der Freyschiitz. Herr 
Stigelli is engaged provisionally to play Max , but we fear he 
will be the opposite to an improvement on Herr Erl. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Tue second concert took place on Wednesday morning. 
The programme was as follows : 


PART I. 
Sinfonia in G. Minor (MS.) - - - - - * W. Layland. 
Coro—“ Placido é il Mar—Solo part by Miss Taylor 

(Idomeneo) - - - - - - - - Mozart. 
Terzetto—‘ Take heart, my son,” Miss Holroyd, Miss 

Mary Rose, and Mr. Thomas H. Baylis (Fidelio) - 
Solo—(MS.) “‘ Tuba Mirum,” Mr. Wallworth - - 
Concerto in A flat (1st movement)—Pianoforte, Miss 

Watkins (King’s Scholar) « - - - ° 
Aria—“ Dalla sua pace,” Mr. Swift (Don Giovanni) - 
Aria—“O mio Fernando,” Miss Harriette Ward (La 

(Favorita) - - . - - - - - Donizetti. 
Finale to the Second Act of Jessonda—Principal parts 

by Miss Taylor, Miss Laura Baxter, Mr, Swift, Mr. 

Wallworth, and T. H, Baylis - - - - - Spohr, 

PART II, 

Concerto in D—Violin, Mr. Simmons ° Be i 
Terzetto—“‘ Vorrei parlar,” Miss E. Reeves, Miss Tay- 

lor, and Miss Reeves (Falstaff)  - - - - Balfe. 
Rondo from Ist Concerto in E minor—Pianoforte, Mr. 

T.C. Eeles - - - . . - - - Chopin. 
Song—‘“The Bird and the Maiden,” Miss Owen—Clari- 

onet obligato, Mr. Owen - - - - - Spohr. 
Madrigal—* On the Plains,” (1608) - - - - Weelkes. 
Canzonet—(MS.) “ Thyrsis,” Miss Taylor - - * H.C. Banister, 
(King’s Scholar.) 


Beethoven. 
* Von Holst. 


Hummel, 
Mozart. 


De Beriot. 


Invocation and Greek March, from L’ Assedio di Corinto, 
—Solo part by Mr. Wallworth - - - - Rossini. 
Conductor, Mr. C. Lucas. Principal Violin, Mons. Sainton. 
* Students of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Layland’s symphony exhibits talent and industry, but 
a invention. The instrumentation is the best part of the 
work. 


Miss Watkins (pupil of Mr. Potter, we believe) promises 





to rival the most gifted of the lady players. Her execution is 
very neat and brilliant, and her style remarkably elegant. 
Hummel’s graceful passages could hardly have been more 
gracefully interpreted. Miss Watkins experienced a warm 
reception, such as her very striking talent warranted. 

M. Simmons (pupil of M. Sainton) exhibited much im- 
provement. He is in admirable hands, and will continue to 
progress, if he have only the determination to get on. 

Mr. Eeles (pupil of Mr. W. Dorrell) is a nervous player, 
but gets on better as he warms into his task. His playing on 
the whole was worthy praise, and he may be rated among the 
promising pupils of the institution; but Chopin’s rambling 
concerto is too much for him at present. 

The ‘Tuba mirum” of Mr. Van Holst would claim more 
than ordinary attention were it not so very flagrant a copy of 
Mozart. There are limits to all things, even to plagiarism. 

There was nothing very prominent among the vocal per- 
formances. Mr. Swift has a tenor voice of original character, 
of which much might be made by perseverance; but he must 
learn to sing. Miss Owen sang the ‘‘ Bird and the maiden” 
very prettily, and merited the encore she received. Mr, Wall- 
worth distinguished himself favorably both in the ‘ Tuba 
mirum” of his fellow student Van Holst, and in the fine scene 
from the Siege of Corinth. 

The band, as usual, was far inferior to what it was wont to 
be in the palmy days of the Academy—although no one can 
lead better than M. Sainton, and few conduct more steadily 
than Mr. Lucas. 





CZERNY’S “SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION.” 


We have not yet been abie to find leisure for a careful ana- 
lysis of this large and comprehensive treatise, which appears 
to have entered more fully and elaborately into the details of 
the interesting subject it discusses than any other book that 
has preceded it. The well known habits of labour and 
research, which M. Czerny possesses in so remarkable a de- 
gree, guarantee that in undertaking a work like the present, 
he would devote his whole time, pains, and experience, to the 
task, and leave nothing unsifted. The art of composition has 
so many branches, there is so much to be said about each, so 
many truths to establish, so many errors to confute, so many 
theories to examine, so many problems to solve, so many 
examples to cite, so many propositions to offer, so many pre- 
judices to unroot, so many mysteries to explain, so many 
knots to unravel, that none but a man of M. Czerny’s assi- 
duous and indefatigable attention would attempt the task with 
any probability of ultimately accomplishing it to the satisfaction 
of himself and others. But here we have M. Czerny’s work 
before us, in two gigantic volumes, to show that, as usual, 
he has begun only to finish, invaded only to conquer. Even 
without having read Mr. Czerny’s treatise or considered his 
examples, we should have recommended his ‘‘ School of Com- 
position ” as one in which the student would have been certain 
to find every point touched upon which has any possible con- 
nection with the matter in hand, besides many more episodical 
and abstract. Even those who do not consider M. Czerny 
the greatest of existing composers, unanimously pay homage 
to the zeal with which he produces, and the courage which 
enables him to write with equal facility and felicity a sonata 
and a variation, a fugue and a polka, a concerto and a scale- 
passage. The immense quantity of his works, to say nothing 
of their quality, testifies at least to his uncommon fruitfulness. 
We have therefore the utmost confidence in recommending 
the “ School of Composition,” the last extensive work of M. 
Czerny, and the last important publication of the enterprising 
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and untiring Messrs. Cocks, as fully entitled to the attention 
and consideration which have been paid by the musical world 
at large to the other emanutions from the author’s studio. A 
careful perusal of the book will convince our readers that 
in speaking of its claims to approval we have not said one 
word too much, 





CHORAL HARMONISTS. 
(From our City Reporter.) 


Tue concluding concert of the series took place at the 
London Tavern, on Monday evening, before a crowded 
auditory; Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, an air of Paisiello’s, and 
Beethoven’s Hallelujah Chorus, composing the first part ; 
the second part consisting of Bateson’s madrigal, ‘‘ Have I 
found her?”; Beethoven’s Adelaida; a song, “ The flower 
girl,” by W. H. Holmes; the overture and a selection from 
Fidelio ; Rossini’s duet, “‘ Ciel qual destin ;” Beethoven’s trio 
in B flat; Barnett’s trio, from the Mountain Sylph; the 
Macbeth music; and “ God save the Queen.” 

The Mass was very well performed, and Mr. Bodda 
effectively rendered Paisiello’s song, which, however, became 
tedious from its great length. The chorus sang in good style 
all their portion of the evening’s duty, including the “‘ Halle- 
lujah” (Mount of Olives); the madrigal, ‘ Hail to the day” 
(Fidelio); and the choruses of witches in Macbeth. The 
solos were apportioned to the Misses Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Donald King, and Mr. Bodda, who were not at home in the 
Fidelio selection, but sang the other music allotted to them 
with their accustomed care. Miss Dolby made a very 
happy selection in Mr. W. H. Holmes’s “ The flower girl ;” 
the poetry, the music, and the singing being equally un- 
objectionable. Beethoven’s trio was well played by Messrs. 
Westrop, Dando, and Hatton, the first of which gentlemen 
conducted the concert, and the second officiated as leader. 

It will not be here out of place, at the conclusion of this 
season’s series of concerts, to remind the directors that music 
is advancing with rapid strides in this country, and that the 
taste of the people, gradually becoming more and more culti- 
vated, will not rest satisfied with mediocre execution. The 
public have, during the last two or three years especially, 
had constantly set before them music of the first order, inter- 
preted by first-rate artists; and in consequence, as the millions 
become instructed, so will they crave for daintier food than in 
their uninitiated state they would rest satisfied with. These 
are points which next year the Choral Harmonists must not 
overlook. Not only will good music be required, but it must 
be executed in a perfect state and faultless style, which desi- 
derata can only be attained by assiduous practice and constant 
rehearsal. With this view, great power must be given tothe gen- 
tleman, whoever he may be, to whom the society may entrust 
the conduct of the performances. The good effect of this has 
been clearly demonstrated in the case of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, which already, under Mr. Costa’s direction, may be 
pronounced the greatest choral body in the whole world; and 
no one can be better acquainted with this fact than Mr. 
Westrop, who has been so intimately associated with Mr. 
Costa in effecting so radical a change in this last named 
society. 

Let then the directors of the Choral Harmonists suffer no 
little feeling of jealousy to interfere and mar the right mode of 
proceeding ; let them appoint a good working Committee ; 
let their present active Secretary continue his exertions, and 
by no means abate his zeal in the well doing of the Society ; 
let the professional management remain with the present con- 














stituted authorities; and above all, let them have the oppor- 
tunities of calling frequent and effective rehearsals, and we 
see no reason why the Choral Harmonists shou!d not continue 
to occupy the same honourable position which they have here- 
tofore maintained; but should they now neglect to take 
advantage of the hints which we have in the best spirit thrown 
out for their future guidance, they must be content to sink 
_ gradual insignificance, steady neglect, and subsequent sure 
ecay. 













DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


ee 


ADELPHI, 


St. Leon’s ballet, Le Violon du Diable, lately produced at 
the Academy of Paris, and which created a great sensation, 
has furnished the poet laureate of the Adelphi with materials 
to found a new melodramatic extravaganza-burlesque-travestie- 
spectacle upon. The piece rejoices in the title of the Devil’s 
Violin, or the Revolt of the Flowers, and was brought out on 
Wednesday night. 

The anecdote upon which the ballet was founded relates to 
a visit which the Devil paid to the musician, Tartini, and shows 
how his Satanic Majesty charmed him by playing a sonata on the 
violin. This is the key-stone of the arch of St. Leon’s ballet, 
and St. Leon’s ballet is nothing more than the key-stone of 
the arch of the Adelphi burlesque. The Devil gives Tartini 
a magic violin, by the aid of which he is enabled to captivate 
a young lady’s heart and run away with her. His Ebon 
Highness then expects Tartini to make over his body and soul 
to him, which the musician refusing to do, His Imperial Dark- 
ness breaks the magic violin, and endeavours to deprive him 
of the lady. There is a certain good genius in the piece, one 
Friar Tuck, played with great humour by Paul Bedford, who 
acts as a set-off to Sir Diavolo, and interferes with all his £ 
plans, in the end defeating him, and winning the race for the a 
moral stakes by several lengths. 

The most striking part of the piece is that wherein Helena 
(Madame Celeste) assumes the forms of a demon and an angel, 
to cure Tartini of his madness. Madame Celeste’s acting of 
both the infernal and supernal spirit was capital, and her 
dancing and poses were graceful and picturesque. Upon the 
recovery of Tartini a rustic féte is given, which introduces 
Wright as a gardener, and in which there is a revolt of the 
flowers, which is very happily managed, and produces a great 
impression on the spectators. The dance of the impersonated 
flowers is very striking. 

The piece has been splendidly got up. The dresses and 
appointments are magnificent, and the scenery exceedingly 
beautiful. The principal artists, Madame Celeste, Miss Wool- 
gar, O. Smith, Paul Bedford, and Wright, are employed to 
the best advantage. ‘The beauty and splendour of the floral 
entertainments have interest sufficient in themselves to attract. 

A great deal of applause followed the termination of the 
burlesque, and Madame Celeste being called for, announced 
the repetition of the Devii’s Violin every evening until further 
notice. 


































PRINCESS’S. 

A new domestic opera, called the Blind Sister, or the 
Mountain Farm, was produced on Wednesday. The music, 
with a few exceptions, was taken from Auber. The drama 
was written and the music adapted and arranged by Mr. Ros 
phino Lacy, a gentleman well known as the concocter of the 
English Cinderella, the Maid of Judah, Fra Diavolo, &c. &c. 
The simple fact of taking airs and musical pieces from several 
operas to make one whole is a very questionable proceeding, 
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which we feel assured no composer would subscribe to, or 
permit, if he had the power of placing his veto upon it. In 
the case of Cinderella, Mr. Rophino Lacy laid embargoes on 
sundry works of Rossini to make up his hotch-potch. Cho- 
ruses and airs from Armida, Guillaume Tell, L’ Assediv di 
Corinto, and Cenerentola, furnished music for Mr. Rophino 
Lacy’s version of Cinderella. The piece, however, was well 
done, had a great success, and kept possession of the stage 
until lately, when the public began to fancy that it was time 
justice should be rendered to the composer. Mr. Rophino 
Lacy, who had lain dormant for a long time, has come out at 
last with a new concoction, which bears the impression of the 
ingenuity of all his previous rifacciamenti. The music is 
selected from sundry operas of Auber, and in general is 
judiciously chosen. 

We cannot hope to render the plot very intelligible to our 
readers, and if we did, we do not think they would acknow- 
ledge themselves under very serious and lasting obligations. 
An old dame, Kishler by name (Mdme. Feron), is in posses- 
sion of a few thousand francs, the fruits of her savings. She 
confides in one Deputy Grimgosh (Honey), a pedantic old 
fool, and consults him as to the manner in which she intends 
disposing of her money, viz., settling it on her niece. Their 
conversation is overheard by Rigoberti (Weiss), and Bruner 
(Mengis), a brace of robbers assuming the guise of farm- 
labourers, who, very naturally, conceive the design of pos- 
sessing themselves of the property in question. Grimgosh, 
however, with the same amiable intent, urges the old woman 
to enter into the holy bonds of wedlock, “ promising to cherish 
her as the nicest tit-bit in the dish of life.” The dame tem- 
porises, and Grimgosh, falling on his knees in the violence of 
his feelings, is discovered by Clairette (Miss Poole), who 
théreupon sings a song about “‘a little farm of our own.” 
Next comes on Pierre (Oxberry), accompanied by Louisa 
(Miss Lanza), who personates a blind sister, the favorite niece 
of Dame Kishler, and thereby obtains entrance into the cld 
woman’s cottage, gains her favor, and unavailingly pleads her 
own cause as the niece whom she had rejected on a former 
occasion for some undiscovered reason. A letter from the 
real blind girl to her aunt reveals the subterfuge. The aunt 
is inexorable to the prayers of Louisa, whom she straightway 
sends adrift on a stormy night, like a juvenile female Lear. 

The two robbers effect an entrance into Dame Kishler’s 
house, in order to possess themselves of the money; Louisa 
sees and follows them, fires off a pistol which she finds con- 
veniently on the table, alarms the house, and brings in the 
servants and neighbours, who seize on the burglar. There 
is some good farcical fun in Bruner’s getting up the chimney, 
and being brought down by lighting a fire in the grate. Grim- 
gosh, who had concealed himself in a flour-trough, appears 
covered all over with flour, and presents an interesting con- 
trast to the soot-enveloped form of the robber. This incident 
hardly belongs to the province of a legitimate operatic drama. 
The piece of course concludes with universal justice. 

The music being Auber’s, and being choice morceaux of 
that sparkling composer, must of necessity be good. One of 
the best songs in the piece is ‘Love is the lamp of life,” 
capitally sung by Honey, in which the voice part is entirely 
on one note. This had a very novel and comic effect. ‘‘ Once 
a shepherdess there was” is a very pleasing ballad, charmingly 
sung by Miss Poole, and encored. Miss Lanza sang a Tra- 
la-lal-la romance, with spirit and effect. We have heard this 
song, with other words, given by Madame Thillon. Weiss 
and Mengis were both good in the robbers, and. sang with 
their accustomed excellence. The concerted pieces did not 





evidence any peculiar judgment in the selection. The last 
finale alone is entitled to praise. The drama was received 
with considerable favour; and much of the effects: produced 
on Wednesday night must be attributed to Mr. Loder’s pre- 
paratory training of the orchestra. 

NEW STRAND. 

A very neatly constructed one-act drama, adapted from the 
French, and called 4 Mother's Bequest, was produced on 
Monday, with decided success. The plot is very simple. A 
young girl is left by her deceased mother in charge of two 
brothers and a sister. The eldest brother is a confirmed pro- 
fligate, and is ultimately reclaimed by her. She resigns the 
addresses of a gentleman she loved to muke her younger sister 
happy, and saves up a sum of money to pay off the debts of 
her father, who died insolvent. This is a story of plain sense, 
and the character of the heroine, although a mere outline, is 
one which possesses the dramatic essence in it. Mrs. Stirling 
played the part in a most striking and natural manner. The 
reclaimed brother was well sustained by Mr. Henry Farren, 
although a slight degree of awkwardness still hangs about him 
like a wet cloak. Mrs. Compton (late Miss Emmeline Mon- 
tague) played the younger sister with nice effect; and Mr. 
Leigh Murray, as a young mechanic, who assisted the elder 
sister in all her benevolent plans and eventually marries her, 


‘acted in a hearty, straightforward manner, which tended much 


to the realisation of the piece. The curtain fell amid great 
applause. 
MARYLEBONE. 

An adaptation by Mr. John Oxenford of the classical 
tragedy of Virginie, by M. Latour (de St. Ybars), has been 
brought out at this theatre with great success, Mrs. Mowatt 
and Mr. Davenport sustaining tbe principal characters. We 
will give full particulars next week. 


SADLER’S WELLS, 


A new tragedy, called Calaynos, was produced here on 
Thursday evening. The name of the author—an American 
gentleman—has not transpired. As a literary work, the piece 
possesses merit of a very highorder. The language, although 
occasionally a little florid and verbose, resembles, both in 
style and vigour, that of the old English dramatists; and the 
principal character is drawn with strength and discrimination ; 
but the piece is deficient in action, and for any interest con- 
nected with the story, might very well commence with the 
fourth act. Calaynos (Mr. Phelps), a noble Spaniard, of 
Moorish descent, has a young and beautiful wife, Alda (Miss 
Cooper). He is a man of that chivalrous and blind genero- 
sity, which, considering that he is a philosopher, and of some- 
what matured years, induces a better opinion of his heart than 
of his head. He introduces to his castle Don Luis (Mr. H. 
Marston), a young cavalier and friend, whom he has rescued 
from ruin by discharging debts accumulated at the gaming 
table, but which Don Luis succeeds in persuading him have 
been incurred by his becoming security for false friends. 

The first three acts are taken up in projecting and effecting 
the rescue of Don Luis, against which Calaynos is warned by 
a soothsaying friar, who prognosticates from it the fall and 
extinction of his race. Calaynos having effected his generous 
purpose, introduces Don Luis to his castle, and here the real 
action of the piece commences. The young cavalier, who is 
a reckless and refined villain, falls ardently in love with Alda, 
and determines, of course, to gratify his passion at all hazards; 
but his efforts to undermine her fidelity are vain, until he 
discloses to her that her husband is not only descended from 
the hated Moorish race, but that she has been shamefully 
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bartered to Calaynos by her father. At this information, after 
a burst of grief and rage, she faints in the arms of her betrayer, 
and in this state is carried off. ° 

The scene which follows, in which Calaynos hears of her 
flight, called forth the powers of Mr. Phelps with such effect, 
that he was compelled to step forward at the end of the act. 
Nor was the actor less successful afterwards in depicting the 
grief of the betrayed friead and husband, in its resignation 
and repose. A shivering wretch is found, during a storm, 
lurking about the castle walls, and on being brought in is dis- 
covered to be Alda, who dies, after delivering a paper to her 
husband, by which it appears that Don Luis has, after all, 
been unable to effect his purpose. The catastrophe is some- 
what tame. Calaynos, assembling a party of Moors, rushes 
on Don Luis while engaged in a carousal with his friends. 
Don Luis is killed in the combat which follows, but succeeds 
in mortally wounding his adversary, who dies immediately 
afterwards, 

There is certainly nothing very original in the author’s 
materials, and the first three acts hang fire. In the last two, 
however, he has succeeded in powerfully arousing the atten- 
tion of the audience, and the curtain fell amidst loud and very 
general applause. Mr. Phelps, on whom the brunt of the 
piece fell, acted throughout with his usual energy and discri- 
mination. Miss Cooper, as Donna Alda, looked exceedingly 
well, and in the more quiet scenes acted with ease and grace ; 
in the impassioned ones she was less successful. With the 
character of Don Luis the author has, we think, done less than 
he might have done. Mr. Hoskins, as Soto, a lying servant 
of Don Luis, created a good deal of laughter; and the rest of 
the characters were ably sustained. The house was well filled. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


S1ncg my last, the Barber of Seville, and the musical dramas, Love 
in a Village and Midas have been played at the Liverpool Theatre. 
The first named opera went off better than any that had been pre- 
viously produced, having been well rehearsed; the band being also 
quite au fait with the score, and the choruses having little or nothing 
to do. (!) Miss Anne Romer’s Rosina is one of her best parts ; she per- 
formed with delightful vivacity and ease, and with comic effect, without 
bordering in the least on vulgarity; the singing lesson scene was one 
of the best bits of naive acting I have witnessed on the Liverpool 
operatic stage. Miss Anne Romer’s vocalism was, as usual, clear and 
brilliant, the famous “Una voce” being so fervently given as to call 
forth a loud encore ; the trio, “ Zitti, zitti,” was also given with effect. 
Mr. Delavanti made a very tolerable Figaro, acting and singing with 
| dee spirit and humour, and gaining loud applause in the “ Largo al 
actotum.” Mr. Gregg made up capitally as Dr. Bartolo, and was of 
essential service in the concerted music, but in the famous song, “La 
Calumnia,” he failed in creating any sensation. Miss Sara Flower was 
the Count Almaviva, but she acted with such heaviness and langour, 
as to destroy the illusion of the scene completely; her singing was 
tolerably good, but unworthy of her talents, Miss Anne Romer also 
played Rosetta in Love in a Village and Apollo in Midas, erepting 
quite a sensation in each, and playing both characters with spirit, an 
in a style that was quite original; the music in each piece was 
also admirably rendered by her, many of the old songs being encored. 
In Midas she introduced a light catching song, entitled “f love the 
bry | sunshine,” in which she was encored éwice. In fact, this young 
lady has created a very great sensation amongst the musical dilletanti 
of Liverpool, and it is much to be regrétted that Mr. Glover’s specula- 
tion has not been a paying one, as Miss Anne Romer and the other 
members of his company would, in time, have become permanent at- 
tractions at the Liverpool Theatre, and created a taste for operatic 
performances. I have heard that Mr. Glover thinks of trying another 
short season, which, with proper management, could easily be made to 
pay; but he must get up the operas with more care, havea well 





drilled chorus and a good tenor; with these alferations, and proper 
and efficient rehearsals, it is more than probable he would recover all 
the money he has lost. The performances on Monday (the last night 
of the season) were for his benefit. I am to say that the house 
was well filled, all the performances going off with great éclat. 

At the Royal Amphitheatre, Mr. G. H. Lewes, the author of several 
novels, and one of the performers in Mr. Dickens’s amateur company, 
made his début before a Liverpool audience as Shylock in the Merchant 
of Venice. His performance was not great; his intonation is imper- 
ect, in addition to which, he has a slight lisp; he read the piece, 
however, with great care, but made no great or new points; in fact, 
his Shylock was that of a clever and well read amateur, and nothing 
more: he will never be a great actor. A new tragedy, written b 
him, called the Noble Heart, is to be produced next week, when 
hope to give you an account of it. J. HN, 

Liverpool, May 10, 1849. 


ITALIAN OPERA AT PLYMOUTH, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

My Drar ——,—As I expected, the theatre on Monday night was 
crammed to suffocation. The “ Norma” of the previous Wednesda 
stamped Montenegro as an artist of a high order; and, althoug! 
labouring from severe indisposition, which was imperceptible to me, 
she created more furore than any artist who has ever visited this town. 
On Monday evening the Lucia was given before a crowded and aris- 
tocratic audience, the whole of the dress and upper circle being occu- 
pied, and many were accommodated with seats on the stage. Madame 
Montenegro’s performance of Lucia was full of grace and touching 
pathos, while her execution of the music drew down the most enthu- 
siastic plaudits. She was called on repeatedly after each act, and was 
covered with bouquets from the ladies in the dress circle. Santiago 
was an excellent Edgardo. He sang with taste and feeling, and was 
enthusiastically called for after the conclusion of the opera. The 
music of Edgardo is especially: suited to his voice. Signor Montelli’s 
Enrico is one of this powerful barytone’s happiest efforts. His voice 
has considerable range, and he sings with precision and skill. He was 
also called for, and received with great favour. The chorus was even 
better than in Norma, and the orchestra was admirably conducted by 
M. Hennin. To-morrow, Sonnambula will be performed, and half the 
pit has been converted into stalls, every place being taken in the boxes, 
On Monday Norma is to be repeated; and on Friday, it being a ball 
night at Plymouth, Mr. Newcombe takes the whole troupe to Exeter 
for one night. T. E. B. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
GLUCK. 
(Zo the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sin,—As I had not the remotest idea of directing a sarcasm at 
“ Alpha,” but, on the contrary, was quite disposed to adopt his 
opinions, may I request that you will correct a typographical error 
by which you have made me refer to him as your ‘ precious” 
instead of ‘previous correspondent.” 

Since my former communication, I have met with a short memoir 
of Gliick, in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” To such of your 
readers as may not have access to that valuable work, and who 
may desire to know something of him who may not unjustly be 
styled the creator of the Lyric Drama, the following extracts may 
be acceptable :— 

“ Gliick has been well called the Michael Angelo of music. He 
was the originator of a school which has opened up great and 
various sources of enjoyment to taste, and mightily influenced the 
character of the whole art. His genius was of the highest order. 
His invention was unequalled, particularly in dramatic painting 
and theatrical effect. Some critics complain that he is defective in 
song, but an intimate acquaintance with his works disproves the 
assertion ; and we have the emphatic declaration of Rousseau, 
* Que le chant lui sortait par les pores.’ Whilst we admire the 
perfect symmetry, and almost indefinable beauty of the operas of 
Gliick, we are equally charmed with the amazing fertility of his 
inventive powers. is airs are invariably original; he never 
copies himself. . If his melodies do not always catch the ear, it is 
because we do not take them in connection with .the passion or 
sentiment they are meant to express. ‘Tried by that test, we find 
them exquisitely appropriate. In recitative, Gliick is universally 
allowed to be the greatest among the great. In this department 
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he is still the model which the best masters copy, and nothing can 
surpass his movements for sublimity, boldness, and sustained 
beauty. The choruses in his operas are full of animation and 
imposing effect. His judicious employment of orchestral accom- 
paniments, and the striking effects which he thereby preseont, was 
a new feature in music; and much as this has been studied, 
nothing can better assure us of his superlative genius than the fact, 
that up to this day he stands highest in that essential branch of 
operatic composition, which, indeed, it may almost be said he 
created. The operas of Gliick, much to the discredit of modern 
taste, are seldom heard in France or England ; but in Germany 
they are frequently performed ; and in Berlin, when any of his 
great operas are given, the theatres are crowded to excess. The 
Germans, indeed, regard Gliick as the greatest of all dramatic 
composers.” ' 

Holmes, in his “ Life of Mozart,” remarks, “ From the time that 
Gliick commenced reformer of the musical drama, as we learn from 
the admirable dedicatory epistle of the Alceste, from the time 
that the analysis of his own truthful feelings and reflection upon 
the dramatic abuses of poetry and music enabled him to exhibit 
sentiment and situation in new and more forcible lights upon the 
stage, immortality placed her seal upon him.” 

Do we require more testimony to convince us, that a composer, 
to whom the art is under eminent obligations, has been hitherto 
shamefully neglected by a nation which has, at least, always 
enjoyed the reputation of liberally fostering musical genius, if it 
has not been the most conspicuous in producing it.—l am, sir, 
your obedient servant, Omeca. 


ALBON1 AND ANGRI. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Eptror,—I was much disappointed in last week’s Musical 
World with yourshort description of Zucrezia Borgia, as performed 
at Covent Garden. Surely there must have been a great deal to 
say respecting Angri,—her reading of the part, and how she 
differed from the great Alboni. I am not the only disappointed 
person ; for I can enumerate several who sympathised with me, as 
they were looking forward to a comparison between the rival con- 
traltos, a vein in which the Musical World is sohappy. We trust 
something more lengthy on the subject in this present week’s 
critique.—Always faithfully yours, B. A. T. 

[** Comparisons are odorous.” —Ep. M. W.] 


BAUSCH’S NEW VIOLINS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir,—In your publication of the 28th ult., I observe a letter 
addressed to amateurs by M. Panofka, for the purpose of recom- 
mending to their notice certain new violins, constructed by Herr 
Bausch, of Leipsic, which are represented as possessing an excel- 
lence unrivalled since the days of the great Cremonese makers. 
M. Bausch has been rather unlucky in not having selected a patron 
and expositor thoroughly and practically conversant with the 
details of the construction of violins, and whose commendations 
would therefore have had a degree of weight with the initiated. 
The ignorance and delusion prevalent even among celebrated 
violinists relative to this subject are well known to intelligent 
makers and dealers in all parts of Great Britain. Any one who 
has studied the subject must smile when he observes that M. 
Panofka has, until within these few days, been fully convinced that 
the Cremona makers were the depositaries of some strange “ secret,” 
which “ had died with them.” This gentleman evidently regards 
the construction of a Cremona violin as a mystery akin to that 
which attaches to the methods and vehicles of colouring adopted by 
some of the great old masters in painting. So whimsical a notion 
is quite sufficient to enable amateurs to judge of the qualifications 
possessed by M. Panofka for the task he has undertaken. Colours 
can be in many ways varied, mixed, and disguised ; but what mys- 
tery can attach to a piece of wood, patent to every eye, and the 
texture and qualities of which are precisely the same in all ages? 
True, every block of wood is not suitable for the construction of a 
first-rate violin, but no person having the meanest pretensions to 





be a competent judge would for a moment contend that man 
modern makers throughout Europe are not as able to select the 
finest and most suitable wood for violins as any old Italian maker. 
It is equally impossible to maintain that the external shape of any 
violin whatever cannot be accurately copied by hundreds of good 
workmen. The only other point requiring attention in the con- 
struction of violins (for I assume that the proper mode of fitting on 
a bass-bar is known to all makers worthy of the name) is, the 
various thicknesses of wood required in the different parts of a 
violin, But all skilful modern makers use an instrument with 
which they can measure to a hair’s-breadth the varying thickness 
of wood in every part of violins. Nothing, therefore, can be 
clearer than that any skilful and experienced workman may imitate 
with perfect accuracy a Guarnerius or a Straduarius violin in all 
particulars, however minute. Where, then, can possibly be the 
“secret” or mystery in the matter? It is to be hoped that M. 
Panofka is too charitable to have imagined that the great Cremona 
makers were magicians, I beg M. Panofka’s pardon. He does 
give us some slight glimpse of the lost “secret,” or, at least, of a 
portion of it,—“ the pureness and limpidity of the varnish.” Any 
man professing the slightest knowledge of the construction of 
violins, who can gravely and innocently write as if pure and trans- 
parent varnish were not to be seen on the instruments of many 
modern makers,—in London, for example,—incurs no small risk, I 
fear, of being pounced upon by adroit quacks or aspiring workmen 
as a tolerably fit subject on which to exercise their ingenuity. M, 
Panofka speaks somewhat more to the purpose when he attributes 
the alleged excellence of Bausch’s violins partly to the age of the 
wood of which it appears they are composed. Even this circum- 
stance, however, is incorrectly stated, ‘The mere age of wood will, 
of itself, contribute very little to produce a really fine quality of 
tone. It is the combined firmness and fine texture of the wood 
which, along with age, will alone conduce to give a first-rate tone 
toaviolin. ‘The only other cause to which M. Panofka ascribes 
the alleged excellence of the violins in question, is,—‘ most minute 
acoustic calculations.” This expression would lead us to infer that 
Bausch has constructed his violins according to some scientific 
principle not hitherto known and discovered, or at least, thought 
of only now by himself. No one whois aware of the anquestionable 
fact that the shape and construction of violins are essentially em- 

irical (I have regard, of course, to the present state of acoustic 
Encotiies and investigations), and that all violins hitherto made 
are excellent, ceteris paribus, in exact proportion to the accuracy 
with which makers implicitly copy those of the finest instruments 
of the best Cremonese makers which are entire and unspoiled,— 
will be in any danger of giving credence to this last rationale 
assigned by M. Panofka, which, by the way, might have come 
with unction from a disciple of the school of that prince of violin- 
quacks, Herr Otto, The greatest even of the Cremonese makers 
constructed violins of widely-different shapes and sizes, and of very 
different degrees of excellence. This alone might suffice to show 
that their method of working was much more tentative than normal. 
The happiest results of their experiments are of course exhibited 
in those of their violins whose good qualities have best stood the 
test of ages. Such violins now form the rule, and the only safe 
rule, to modern makers, 

The real merit of Herr Bausch, if he has any deserving of special 
notice, in constructing the violin mentioned Y M. Panofka, lies, 
there can be no doubt, in his having wrought the wood of which 
the instrument is made, into the exact shape, and left it of the pre- 
cise thickness, of the various parts of an unspoiled Guarnerius, 
For this care and industry—if he has faithfully exhibited such, as 
to which I shall speak presently—he deserves high praise and en. 
couragement. But unless he has chanced upon a large store of the 
finest and most appropriate old wood—a very improbable event— 
he will be able to afford only a brief and limited supply of violins 
Spieonsnint at present, in quality of tone to that which is said to 
characterise the instrument described by M. Panofka. In any 


view, an intelligent amateur, who had old wood of the finest quality 
at command, and who knew the various thicknesses of wood left in 
the body of the best Guarnerius violins, and could obtain access, 
as he easily might, to a genuine instrument of the master, from 
which to model, would not experience any insuperable difficulty in 
getting an instrument made, to order, in this country, which would 
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rival the violins of Herr Bausch. The greatest puzzle lies in ob- 
taining wood sufficiently fine and old for the pu No doubt 
wood may be prepared by an artificial process ; but the ultimate 
results of such precocious age are as profoundly to be distrusted as 
the cooked accounts of certain railway directors. 

M. Panefka will also give me leave to express strong doubts 
whether the violin which he so warmly eulogizes, although its tone 
may sound very sweetly in a private apartment, would, if used in a 
solo ina large and crowded concert-room, give out a tone at all 
comparable to that of a first-rate Guarnerius, either in brilliancy, 
volume, or searching quality. Touching this point at least, Herr 
Otto seems to be ney in the right, in laying it down as a 
settled principle, ascertained by long and universal experience, 
that years of use, as well as careful workmanship and the most 
appropriate materials, are indispensable to a violin which shall 
possess the finest quality, combined with perfect firmness and the 
greatest possible volume of tone. One thing is certain,—that no 
cautious amateur will rely on the panegyrics pronounced by M. 
Panofka Henri upon the violins of Bausch, until some party, 
competent from practical experience and skill for the task, shall 
have measured the various thicknesses of wood left in all parts of 
the body of the instruments in question, and have reported the 
specific measurements in detail to the public, so as to enable the 
initiated to decide this most essential preliminary point,—whether 
the quality of tone which the instruments referred to may possess, 
has not been partly obtained by leaving portions at least, if not the 
whole, of the back and belly, and the lining of the sides, or the 
sides themselves, and possibly also the centre-blocks, of such 
inferior thickness as is Pest calculated to produce a mellow and 
easy tone at the outset, but which will inevitably degenerate, in the 
course of years and constant use, into a weak and dull tone—at all 
events, into a tone which will bear no comparison whatever in force, 
volume, and brilliancy with that possessed by the best Guarnerius 
violins, I myself (and many of your readers must have witnessed 
the like as i ie other violins) have repeatedly seen the new 
instruments of a well-known London maker, now living, eagerly 
purchased by eminent violinists, and lauded by them as possessing 
the fine mellow tone of old instruments. I have since lived to 
hear these identical instruments, after being seven or eight years in 
constant use, exhibit the most unquestionable symptoms of a falling 
off in the firmness, volume, and brilliancy of their tone, and to see 
them at last thrown aside by the purchasers in well-founded disgust 
and despair. Some of these violins have been taken to pieces in 
my presence, and subjected to rigid measurement of all their essen- 
tial parts ; they were uniformly and decidedly too thin in wood in 
one part or another. One of them, in my own possession, besides 
being too thin in wood throughout, is formed apparently in con- 
formity with the delusive and ridiculous rules of construction a 
pounded by Herr Otto, and falsely stated by him to be those 
adopted by the best Cremona makers. 

M. Panofka is probably not aware that the vast majority of modern 
soidisant fine violins are constructed on the fatal principle which I 
have indicated. This principle makers are almost universally 
compelled to adopt, against their better judgment, in order to 
gratify the ignorant and mischievous impatience of protessors and 
amateurs, who never fail to admire and prefer new instruments 
precisely in proportion to the degree in which they exhibit a mellow 
tone, without for a single moment considering Soren without 
having the requisite technical knowledge to enable them to ascer- 
tain,) whether the objects of their partiality are not calculated 
merely for present use, and necessarily destined to deteriorate more 
and more, instead of improving, after the lapse of years. For the 
same reason, also, makers are very frequently obliged to prepare 
or season their wood artificially, and thus, while communicating a 
partial refinement of tone, to condemn their instruments to the 
permanent and stunted mediocrity of a premature old Such 
was the condition of a violin, made by Vuillaume, which latel 
came into my hands, the wood of which had been prepared to suc 
an extent that its colour was of a deep brown hue, and of which the 
tone, though passably mellow, had, from insufficient thickness of 
wood in the instrument, become scattered and infirm. The same 
preposterous impatience in violinists has, as everybody knows, 
caused the ruin of great multitudes even of violins originally of 
sufficient thickness in wood, by inducing them, with the view of 





instantly obtaining a mellower, and, as they absurdly imagined, a 
deeper tone, to get portions of the wood in the interior of the 
instruments scraped out. 

When all these circumstances are considered, there can be no 
room for surprise that so few violins, whether ancient or modern, 
are now to be found which can be compared with the best and 
unspoiled violins of the great Cremonese makers, particularly if it be 
also kept in view that great skill and experience are required to 
enable a maker to select the finest and most suitable w for his 
purpose,—that very few makers have it in their power to take to 
pieces and measure the various parts of those best and rare speci- 
mens of the Cremonese violins which have come down to us entire 
and as they left the makers’ hands,—that the makers of the last 
generation, when they did take the trouble to copy, in a rough way, 
the shape and proportions of a Cremonese instrument, too often 
chose to imitate those small Amati violins which are incapable 
of producing adequate body and depth of tone,—that to forma 
perfect copy, in every minute and essential particular, of a fine 
Cremona violin, demands a combination of patience, care, and skill 
which would be incredible to those who have not seen a really 
good instrument constructed in all its parts under their own eyes, 
and which very few makers indeed are willing to bestow, especially 
when they can dispose, at a remunerating price, of inferior and hur- 
riedly-constructed instruments, and that even more readily than if 
the work had been done with superior care and conscientiousness , 
and as “a possession for ever,”—and that many makers are foolish 
and presumptuous enough to imagine that they can construct first- 
rate instruments, without minutely imitating the external, and, 
above all, the internal modelling of the entire and finest Guarnerius 
and Straduarius violins. I am, &c. Atiquis. 

St. Andrew's, May 7, 1849. 


AMATEUR OPERATIC SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sirz,—I shall esteem it a favour if you will insert this in the 
World of this week, to answer the er of one of your sub- 
scribers, concerning a musical society. I beg to refer his notice to 
the “Amateur Operatic Society,” 54, Hatton Garden, where not 
only vocal music is practised, but respectability ensured. A 
rospectus of the society may be had of the Hon. , Mr. 
rr A. Trotter, 18, Little Tower Street, City; or, at 54, Hatton 
Wednesday, at 


Garden, where the society meet for i eres wtih” - 
8 .» Hancock. 


8 o’clock.—I remain, sir, your oblige 
46, King William Street, City, May 11th, 1849. 





LETTERS TO A MUSICAL STUDENT. 


No. X. 
(Concluded from page 284.) 
MINOR CHORDS, AND THE MINOR SCALE, 


In order to change the natural material into the artistic element, two 
things, above all, are requisite. Firstly,—the harmonic mass must be 
from its dependency of a fundamental sound,—that is to say,— 
this employment of any sound of the natural harmonic series must no 
longer require the presence of its fundamental sound as an absolute 
necessity. This first modification leads to an increased variety of 
harmonical elements, as it adds to the original harmonies 1: 2, 1: 8, 
and 1: 5, those which arise from the combination of any other two 
sounds of the quiet natural harmony, without the fundamental sound. 
Thus taking two and two sounds together, we obtain the following 
new harmonic combinations :— 


Perfect Fifth. Fourth. Minor Third. 


Major Third. 





t 

. 
a © 

Here, then, we have already a minor third. It is the last and least 

satisfying of these four simple harmonies, which the ear accepts as quiet 

ones, and which, therefore, are called consonances, — expressions of 


peace and concord. . 
Having separated these harmonies from the fundamental sound, and 


made them, as it were, independent, the artist may employ them for 
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artistic purposes, i.¢., as characteristic expressions of psychic con- 
ditions. By leading two melodies in distances of a fifth, fourth 
major or minor third, he thus creates the first artistically harmonious 
formation in the shape of a two-voiced composition. 

Hucbald’s Organum (875.) 











Rex ce - li, Do-mi-ne ma-ris un-di - sa- - ni. 

The above instance,—one of the oldest on record,—shows, however, 
at once, how little sufficient the fundamental harmonic combinations 
are for artistic purposes,—how little capable of expressing all those 
varieties of feelings with which the artist has to deal. Here, then, a 
second act of artistic liberty—a second modification of the natural 
harmony becomes necessary. This modification consists, firstly, in 
the change of the position, in which the intervals of the above four 
fundamental consonances appear; and, secondly, in the combination 
of more than two concording sounds. By the first alteration, two 
new consonances are obtained, viz., two major sixths (5 : 8 and 3: 5). 


p 
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This is the least important advantage gained; far more emanates 
from the combination of two or more of the above simple consonances 
to compound harmonies. Nature already points out the employment 
of more than two concording sounds, and it is obvious, that by such a 
combination, a much greater variety of expression,—a more copious 
artistic material, is obtained. Taking, then, two and two of the above 
fundamental consonances, the following combinations are possible. 
1.—2 fifths - :384+2:3)= 4— 6— 9 
2.—2 fourths - - :4)= 9—12— 16 
3.—2 major thirds 
4.—2 minor thirds 
5.—A fifth and a fourth 
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6.—A fifth and a major third 
7.—A fifth and a minor third 
8.—A fourth and a major third 


9.—A fourth and minor third - 


+reteteeteeteetet 


24 
25 
:6 
23 
3:4 
:3 
35 
:3 
:6 
74 
25 
34 
26 
25 
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10.—A major and a minor third 
= 10— 12— 15 

These sixteen three-fold harmonies arise from the free combination 
of the four fundamental consonances. Are they all available for 
artistic purposes? It is to decide, at once, this question, that I have 
denoted the above combinations by the numerical proportions of their 
intervals. You will recollect, that the ear accepts as consonances—as 
quiet harmonies, only such combinations as can be expressed by the 
numbers 1, 2,3, 4, and 5. Whenever, therefore, the combination of 
two consonances leads to proportions which cannot be expressed by 
two of those numbers, the artist must reject that combination as not 
being a quiet one. Now, on looking at the above series, you will find 
that such proportions occur between the lowest and highest sounds of 
the first four (the sixth and seventh) combinations. ‘Ihese, then, are 
at once to be rejected ; the combined effect of their lowest and highest 
sounds is that of restlessness, they bring no peace to the ear, but make 
it long for the quietness of a following consonance ; they, therefore, 
form the element of motion in music, and are termed dissonances. 
Of these I shall speak in a future letter. 

The fifth combination leads to a three-fold harmony, in which the 
lowest and highest notes are octaves,—harmonically the same. In 
practical harmony, they must, therefore, be considered as two-fold 
consonances only, and thus the eighth, ninth, and tenth combinations 
only remain, as producing harmonies in which three different sounds 
are consonances to each other. There are six of them, (termed by 
musicians concords,) viz. :— 

1.—The major chord of the sixth fourth = 3— 4— 5 

2—The minor chord ” = 15 — 20 — 24 

3.—The major chord of the sixth 
4.—The minor chord i 
5.—The major common chord - 
6.—The minor 
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+ 
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12— 15 — 20 
15 — 18 — 24 
4— 5— 6 
10 — 12 — 15 
TEUTONIVS. 
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{(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALBont arrived in town on Monday. The celebrated contraito will 
make her rentrée to-night in her own part of Cenerentola, 

Ernst has announced a grand evening concert for Friday, June 4, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, which promises to be one of the most 
attractive of the season. The celebrated violinist will play some of 
his recent compositions. There will be a grand orchestra, led by Mr. 
Willy, and conducted by Benedict. Charles Hallé will be the pianist, 
and among the vocalists Jetty Treffz, Miss Dolby, Mdm. Macfarren, 
Pischek, and (we have heard) Madame Stoltz. 

Mout, Jerry Trerrz had the honour of singing in the presence of 
Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Court, on Monday tings at a 
private concert in Buckingham Palace. Mdlle. Treffz sang “Voi che 
sapete,” and two lieder of Kiicken, ‘ Maurisches Serenade” and 
“ Altes liebes lied,” the latter of which was repeated at Her Lae 
desire. The Queen expressed herself highly pleased with Malle. Treffz, 
paid her many compliments, and conversed with her freely in the 
German language. Among other things the Queen said to her, “Sie 
haben eine sehr schéne Stimme welche zum Herzen spricht,” which as 
we «re not Germans we shall not attempt to translate. ; 

Eryst has left for Manchester, where, in conjunction with Charles 
Hallé, he plays at a grand concert on Monday evening. 

Mapamgr Stourz.—It is rumored, (we know not with how much 
truth) that this renowned dramatic singer is engaged by Mr. Lumley. 
THALBERG has returned from Vienna, and is already engaged b 
Mr. Stammers to play at the four extra Wednesday Concerts whic 
are announced, ; ; 

STERNDALE Brwnett is to play at the sixth Philharmonic Concert, 
and Joseph Joachim at the seventh. : 

JosEPH JoacHim performed a new composition of his own, a solo 
for violin and orchestra, at the Palace on Monday evening. The 
Queen and Prince Albert expressed themselves equally delighted with 
the composition and the playing of the young violinist. 

Her Maszsty gave a grand concert at the palace on Wednesday 
night, at which Angri, Parodi, Jenny Lind, Mario, Tamburini, and 
Lablache were the vocalists. Mr. Costa presided at the piano. We 
have not heard whether Mdlle. Lind was satisfied with the manner in 
which he accompanied her on this occasion. 

M. Borressint, said to be the most extraordinary living performer 
on the contra-basso, has arrived in England from America. He will 
play at one of the approaching Philharmonic Concerts. 

M. MoscHEtEs, AND M. GorpBERG.— We are eres by M. J. P. 
Goldberg to state, that having heard it reported he had offered for 
sale to a publisher the manuscript of the song composed by M, 
Moscheles, and entitled ‘“ Voglein wohin so schnell,” and which he 
sang at M. Moscheles’ private soirée, that such report is without any 
foundation whatever, and he defies any one to prove the contrary. 

Mr. Apams’s performance on the Sixteen-Feet Organ, built by 
Gray and Davison, on the German plan, for the New Congregational 
Church at Wolverhampton, was held at the Organ Manufactory, 9, 
New Road, on Monday evening. The programme included selections 
from the works of Haydn, Mozart, Winter, &. <A select com 
were present, all of whom agreed as to the admirable quality of the 
organ. Mr. Adams’s performance afforded the highest satisfaction. 

rR. and Mrs. Cartes Kean, having completed their provincial 
tour, made their re-appearance on Tuesday evening, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in the Wife’s Secret. The popular artists were received with 
every demonstration of enthusiastic 4g Mr. Lovel, the author of 
the Wife's Secret, is, we are given to understand, employed on a new. 
drama for Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. 

Tue Hungarian VOcALIsts, whose singing we noticed last. week, 
are engaged by M. Ella to sing one of their concerted pieces at the 
next Musical Union. 

Herr Dryscuock, the pianist, is expected shortly to arrive in 
London for the season. 

Mr. Caaries SaLaMan’s Grand Morning Concert, in aid of the 
funds of the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution, takes place in the 
Hanover Rooms on Friday, June 10th. We trust that Mr. Salaman’s 
efforts in so benevolent a cause may be well seconded by the public at 
large. The object of the institution is to provide an asylum in the 
country for the temporary residence of the convalescent and debilitated 
poor, whose restoration to health is impracticable in hospitals and at 
their own unhealthy and ill-provided homes. The following artists 
have volunteered their services:—Vocalists—Mesdames Henriette 
Nissen, Jetty. Treffz, Vera, Lucombe, Graumann, and Dolby. Sims 
Reeves, Herr Brandt, and Herr Pischek. Instrumentalists—Mr. 





Charles Salaman (pianoforte), and Master John Carrodus (violin). Mr. 
Willy’s band will attend. 
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Lonpow Sacrep Harmonic Soorrty.—The first annual meeting 
of this new society, formed by Mr. Surman on the cessation of his 
connection with the original Sacred Harmonic Society, was held at 
Exeter Hall, on the 30th ultimo, for the purpose of receiving a report 
from the committee, ‘election of officers, statement of accounts, &c. 
The report referred to the necessity that existed for two Sacred Har- 
monic Societies, in the fact, that a large number of subscribers had 
joined the new society. The practices had taken place on every 
Monday evening, and five works had been performed during the 
twelvemonths, namely, Judas Maccabeus, Creation, Messiah, Samson, 
and Israel in Egypt, “ musical compositions of the great masters, with 
which the public were, to a certain extent, already familiar.” The 
accounts, which had been audited by two gentlemen, selected by the 
committee, showed a deficiency of £394 on the last year’s operations ; 
but inst which there was the orchestra, valued at £97, and the 
subscriptions for the new year. In consequence of this deficiency, Mr. 
Surman has not only conducted, gratuitously, the rehearsals and per- 
formances during the past year, but he has furnished the society with 
the whole of the requisite music, and undertaken the engagement of 
the performers, without receiving any remuneration; and he has also 
made considerable pecuniary sacrifices on the society’s behalf. The 
report was adopted amid loud applause, the officers were elected, 
votes of thanks were voted to the committee, and the proceedings 
terminated.—From a Correspondent, 

M. Atary’s Concert.—A grand morning concert given by M. 
Alary, under the immediate patronage of the Duchess of Cambridge, 
took place at the Hanover Rooms, on Friday the 27th ultimo. The 
whole of the programme, with the exception of a violin solo of De 
Beriot, cciniguioel: soldat from various works of the beneficiaire. 
A very fine band and chorus were engaged for the occasion, which 
consisted of upwards of a hundred and fifty performers. The concert 
commenced with an overture in A; a composition which exhibited 
musician-like skill, and a nice feeling for harmony: this was followed 
by a selection from a Mass, the Toul parts rendered by Miss Lucombe, 
Madlle. Vera, and the Messrs. Sims Reeves and Whitworth. The 
Mass is a very ambitious work artistically developed, and exhibiting 
the musician throughout, but it requires a second hearing to render 
full justice to its merits. Some of the pieces were received with great 
favour. The fugue “ Cum Sancto Spirito,” which closes the Mass was 
very finely performed, and created a corresponding sensation. Between 
the first and second parts, M. Alexandre Kraus performed a Notturno 
on the piano. The second part comprised a miscellaneous selection, 
in which an overture to Rosamunda, “the Savoyard’s return,” a song 
for Mr. Sims Reeves, a pastoral chorus for female voices, from an 
oratorio called the Redemption, and a triumphal chorus from the ora- 
torio, were performed, the whole being very favourable specimens of 
M. Alary’s invention and learning. 

Branparp’s Last Picturr.—We have just seen a new picture 
from the pencil of Mr. Brandard, done in tinted lithograph, entitled 
“ God save the Queen at Jullien’s Concert,” which gives a very faithful 
and imposing representation of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, on the 
occasion of M. Julien’s monster band performing the National Anthem 
at one of the monster concerts of last season. The artist has caught 
the energetic composer in one of his most striking attitudes. ‘The 
resemblance is admirable, saving and except that the figure is some- 
thing too attenuated for the amplitude and manly robustness of the 
original. The interior of the theatre, with all its gorgeous decorations 
and its thousand lights, the diversity of the dresses of the visitors, the 
various uniforms of the military bands, even to the minutest details, 
and the position of the executants in M. Jullien’s corps of instrumental- 
ists, is given with a fidelity quite remarkable. The picture is of large 
size, and is altogether a work of high excellence in the lithographic 
department. It is decidedly Brandard’s chéf-d’ceuvre. 

ssoL.—This admirable barytone will shortly appear in his most 
celebrated part, that of Guillaume Tell, in the chef-d’euvre of Rossini, 
which will be produced at the end of the month. 

Rossint —There is no truth whatever in the report that the author 
of the Barbiére had been stricken with the malady of Donizetti. On 
the contrary, though trés embété (by the revolutions), Rossini is in ex- 
cellent health. 

‘Tur HetmespercErs.—Pepi, the eldest of the well-known Viennese 
Violinists, who visited England some years ago, is about to be 
married to Dile Rosa Anchutz, daughter of the celebrated tragedian, 
of the Burg Theatre. The youngest has an engagement at Copenhagen, 
as Kapelmeister to the Court. He has already composed several 
operas, which have been played at Gritz, capital of Styria, Cassel, the 
residence of Spohr, and Darmstadt. M. Muhling, director of the 
av Theatre, has engaged him to write a comic opera for that 
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PrrsIAN1 has arrived in town, and will shortly make her rentrée at 
the Royal Italian Opera. 

Tue BirminewaM Festrvat.—The days for the 
the approaching Birmingham Musical Festival are itely fixed for 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th of September next. It is with pleasure that 
we are also enabled to announce that this great réunion, its rare 
quality and high patronage, will, without doubt, prove the princi 
musical event of the present year. The committee of ment are, 
we understand, indefatigable in making engagements that fully justify 
these expectations. The band, selected by the conductor, Mr. Costa, 
will be, for number and talent, superior to any that has ever yet 
appeared in England ; and, in order to give accommodation and 
to its numbers, the present extensive orchestra in the Town Hall is 
now being enlarged and completely re-modelled. The choir, though 
so numerically great, is also stated to be chosen with unusual care, 
The instrumental and vocal ensemble, guided by the baton of the 
above-named chief, t fail to produce the finest effects. We hope 
shortly to be able to give a detail of the engagements of the great 
artists who will appear on this interesting occasion Birmingham 
Journal. 

LivrrPoon.—Miss Emily Grant gave a grand vocal and instrumental 
concert on Friday evening, May 5th, which was well attended. Miss 
Sara Flower was engaged for the occasion. _ In a duet from Norma,. 
both ladies produced great effect. Miss Flower sang “ Terence’s 
farewell” with feeling, and Benedict’s ballad, “ By the sad sea waves,” 
in such a manner as to call for an encore. Miss Emily Grant was in 
excellent voice, and gave a very favourable interpretation of Guglielmi’s 
“Gratias agimus.” In the Scotch song, “Sound the Pibroch,” she 
was encored, and in all her efforts she was successful. Mr. Leffler, 
who made his first appearance in Liverpool, was eminently successful, 
and in a duet by Donizetti, with Miss Emily Grant, was received with 
great applause. Handel’s “O! ruddier than the cherry,” brought 
out Mr. Leffler’s fine bass voice to the greatest advantage; and his 
interpretation of the English version of Mozart’s ‘‘ Non pit Andrai” 
gave full proof of the excellence of his voice and method. Horsley’s 
glee, “ When shall we three meet again,” was capitally sung by the three 
named vocalists. Mr. Seymour played two violin solos in good style, 
and an obligato accompaniment to Miss Grant’s song, “Home 
of love.” Mr. Holden conducted with his usual ability —(From a 
Correspondent), 

New Musicat Errrct.—In Meyerbeer’s new opera of Le Prophéte, 
now performing at Paris, isa grand ballet, danced in skates by the 
whole strength of the establishment. This much surpasses in gran- 
deur our old British notion of a hornpipe in fetters, from which the 
idea of a dance in skates is evidently borrowed. We understand that 
another composer, whose name we do not give (because, if we did, no- 
body would know it), has got an opera which has been five-and- twenty 
years in his carpet-bag, (Ee Prophete was fifteen years in Meyerbeer’s 
portfolio,) the principal point in which is a quintett in stilts, for one 
soprano, one tenor, and three barytones. The composer has written 
the parts amazingly high—four feet high for the lady, and six feet high 
for the gentleman—so that it is doubtful whether artists can be found 
who will be able to grapple with the difficulties, ae ae in the 
running passages. The skate dance in Le Prophéte is rendered some- 
what easier by a fundamental base of a fluted character, accomplished 
by the use of fluted skates, and enabling the executionists to get over 
the ground with greater rapidity, as well as investing the movement 
with a species of sostenuto that greatly facilitates the progress of the 
performers. On the first night, though the music of the skate dance is 
written in two sharps, three of the dancers broke down into three flats, 
but they rapidly repaired their errors, and went on swimmingly, or 
rather skatingly, to the end of the morceau.—Punch. 

Tue Mysteries or Mustoat Criricism.—A morning paper, talk- 
ing of the new tenor, Calzolari, says, “his portamento is admirable.” 
We know a little Italian, such as wn poco, Bene brevato, Il Barbiere, 
Macaroni, non che malé, and such popular phrases, but we cannot 
possibly make out what portamento means, unless, by chance, it is 
portmanteau. We have heard of tenors who sing from the chest, and 
perhaps Signor Calzolari is a new kind of tenor who sings from his 

ortmanteau, If this is not the case, it may be, probably, that the 
Aistinguished tenor was delayed on his journey from Italy, and did 
not arrive at Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre until the very moment that his 
a mee was required on the stage, when he rushed before the 
patlenee in travelling costume, with the portmanteau on his shoulder. 
In any event, we are delighted to hear that Signor Calzolari’s porta- 
mento was admirable, and only regret that the critic has made no 
mention, either of his “ wamencionabili,” or his “ Paleto di Nicolo,” 
We hope they were remarkably “ sostenuto.”—Punch, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Fam Pray.—J/“ correspondent” send us his name, we shall be happy 
to publish his letter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO VIOLINISTS. 
WESSEL Anp CO, beg to announce that the MSS. of the latest composition by 
H. W. ERNST, 


AIRS HONGROIS VARIES, 


For the Violin (with Piano Accompaniment), performed by the Composer at the 
Philharmonic, and announced for hy yn at his Grand Evening Concert at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on June the 4th, will be published by them, with a 
Portrait ot the Composer; also his 
RONDO PAPACGENO, 

For Violin (with Piano Accompaniment).—Professors and Amateurs who wish 
their names registered as Subscribers for either of these unrivalled works, should 
communicate direct to 

Wessel & Co., 229, Regent-Street, corner of Hanover Street. 








TO THE PROPESSION. 


PLANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR, 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


The NOBILITY and GENTRY, the ARMY and NAVY, the CLERGY, the BAR, 
and the FACULTY. 


This Guard Razor is made of the finest tempered steel, im ing a matchless 
smoothness and keenness to , and the addition of the moveable Guard 
causes the Razor to glide with safety over the face, removing the beard without 
cutting the skin. 

The simplicity and safety of this invention is so complete, that the Guard 
Razor can be used by the Blind, the Short-sighted, the Bedridden, and the 

‘ect safety. 
Prerrenteod: and will be exchanged if imperfect. 
ive particulars sent free 


Cc. STEWART and Co., Patentees, 22, Charing Cross. 


Caution.—Every Guard is stamped with the Patentees’ signature of 
“C, STEWART and CO.,” to imitate which is forgery. 





use, the most 


“With this simple improvement upon the razor in ar ory 
injuring the face.” 


nervous or timid person may shave without the smallest fear of i 
ayy 4. te ianat a 
blind, the nervous, and the invalid, can get through the i 
shaving with perfect security.”— S 8. . . aateotgapae 
“An admirably contrived and wonderfully safe instrument.”— John Bull. 
“It is literally a fact, that this razor can be used by the operator with perfect 
- by Le pod ae situation. This guarded razor is really a splendid in- 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Subscribers and the Public are Respectfully informed that the 
FIFTH CONCERT 
Will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
On MONDAY Evening, MAY 14th. 
P AMME.—Historical Symphony, Spokr—Serenade and Allegro, Piano- 
forte. Miss KATE HO OER, aio delecokee Overture, Zauberflote Mozart — 
Sinfonia in A, No. 7, Beet , Harp, Mr. J. B, CHATTERTON, 


ncerto, 
Parish Alvars—Overture, Le Colporteur, Onslow. 
CAL PER > NIG, and Signor D. COLETTI. 


VocaL PERFORMERS.—Madlle. BAB: 
Conductor, Mr. 
Single Tickets, £1 1s, ; Double Tickets, #1 10s.; Triple Tickets, #2 5s, 
To be obtained of Messrs. ADDISON, 210, Regent Street, 





MUSICAL UNION, 
TUESDAY NEXT, at Half-past Three o’Clock. 
Quartet in A, No. 5, Mozart; Sonata in B flat, op. 45, Piano and Violoncello, 
Mendelssohn ; Quartet in E flat, No. 10, Beethoven.—ExecuTants: Sainton, 
Deloffre, Hill, and Herr Cossman (Violoncellist, from Leipsig); Pianoforte, 


Mr. S. Bennett. 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent Street, 


Members can ure vd Rooms for visitors. 9 
Cc be e . 


mal: cae ELLA. 
The Séance will conclude with a morceaux d’ensemble, “ L?ADIEU,” sung by 
the eleven celebrated HUNGARIAN ARTISTS. 


LUNN’S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC, 
SYSTEMATICALLY EXPLAINED. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

“We cordially recommend Mr. Lunn’s manual ;—it would be impossible to 
select a work more admirably suited to its intended x al oh 

“ He has torn the seals from the volume, and made the knowledge of Music a 
matter of easy and rapid acquisition-”’—Couly Herald. 

The encomiums passed on this Work are so numerous, that the Publisher feels 
it unnecessary to say more than that its author is an Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and that his book has received the warmest commendations 
of many of the most eminent Members of the Profession. 


London: C. JEFFERYS, 20, Soho Square. 


NEW MUSIG, 


LEE AND COXHEAD, 
48, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOK AND MUSICSELLERS, 








A NEW PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL, 
Composed, adapted, and humbly dedicated to the Princess Royal, by ALBERT 
KELLER, Price 4s. “The whole plan of this work is simple, judicious, and 
masterly, and both Teacher and Pupil will thank Mr. KeLLer for his Tutor, as 
being very iapsyring, to one, and a great saving of time to the other.”’ 
Also, in continuation of the above—“ DELICES DE LA JEUNESSE,” a 
Selection of Favorite Airs, in Twelve Books, Price 28., by Cuas, W. GLOVER. 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE FLUTE. 

“THE AMATEUR FLUTIST,” a Selection of the most Favorite Airs, from 
the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Flute, in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, 
with an accompaniment (ad lid.) for the Piano-forte, 1s.; Second Violin, 6d. ; 
Violoncello, 6d. ary by Henry NIcHOLsonN, 

“THE FLUTIST’S ALBUM,” a Selection of Favorite Airs, Quadrilles, 
Waltzes, &c., in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, with accompaniments for same instru- 
ments as above—arranged by Henry NICHOLSON. 

Also, “THE AMATEUR VIOLINIST,” same Airs as above, in 12 sets, 1s, 
each, with ees for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 

Also, “THE VIOLINIST’S ALBUM,” in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, with accom- 
paniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 

N.B.—A New Edition of FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, Price 5s. 
Catalogues gratis. 





NEW SACRED MUSIC. 

The PSALMODIA BRITANNICA (now e~y a Collection of Psalms 
Hymns, Chants, short Anthems, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano-Forte, or 
Organ, by EpwIN F.oop, in six books, 3s. each, and may be had in one volume, 
neatly bound, 18s. ‘Mr. FLoop has proved himself in this work to be a most 
accomplished musician; he has sel all the most popular psalms, hymns, &c., 
and added many original compositions of his own, and other eminent writers who 
have kindly contributed to this work; it is a most inviting volume to all lovers of 
sacred music.”? 

Also, a New Edition of “ Hark, the Sabbath Bells are pealing,”? by Epwin 
'LOOD.—Price 28, 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.v. 1720, 


Por the Assurance of Lives, and for Pire and Marine Insurance. 

Fo tl pep yds cate bee bed 10, ae  atgeae | . 
xpenses e Life poration, no 

toon from the Premium Fund Ree os ae ae : 4 
IRE INSURANCE On every description of Property at moderate rates; an 

— INSURANCE at the carrent ae Bo id 








tuses may be had by afpersonal or written aj e 
" " JO. LAURENCE, Szc.. 
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ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


PRENCH PLAYS & OPERA COMIQUE. 


LAST NIGHT of AuBER’s popular Opera of PRA DIAVOLO, in addition 
to NicoLo’s Comic Opera of LES RENDEZVOUS BOURGEOIS. 


On MONDAY EVENING, May the 14th, the Performances will commence, at 
-past Seven o’clock precisely, with, for the last time, 
AvBER’s popular Opera of 


FRA DIAVOLO. 
Fra Diayolo......M. OCTAVE. Mdlle. CHARTON. 
To conclude with NrcoLo’s Opéra Comique, 


LES RENDEZVOUS BOURGEOIS, 
veeeeseeseeeM. ZELGER. Charles......,...M. COUDERC. 
In answer to numerous enquiries, Mr. M1rcHELL begs to announce that AUBER’S 
popular Operaof LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE will be given 
on WEDNESDAY, May 16th, being the only occasion on which it can be 
repeated this season. : 
La Catarina,,..Mdlile. CHARTON. Don Henrique....M.-COUDERC. 
A New Opera, by Borssztor, is in Rehearsal, and will be produced on FriDAY 
next, May 18, entitled NE TOUCHEZ PAS A LA ae 
La Reine de Leon - _+ _Mpuits. CHARTO 
Don Fernand, Mons. "GOUDERC. Don Fadrique, Mons. ZELGER, 
Boxes, 6s. Pit, 3s. AMPHITHEATRE, 2s. 
a Stalls, Tickets, and Season Pros Pp pee may be secured at MITCHELL’s 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, and also at the Box Office of the Theatre, 
which is open daily from 11 till 5 o’clock. 


EXETER HALL, 
WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 16th, will be held the 
Twenty-fourth of the London Wednesday Concerts, 


(Being the fen of of the special series of Four Concerts to be held fortnightly), 
when, among ot! aa vane uished artists, will a Mr. SIMS RE VES, 
Herr PISCHEK, M. THAL ALDERG, and Signor 

Tickets, 1s. and 2s. ; ed Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s.; may be had of Mr. 
STAMMERS, 4, Exeter ‘rall’ as ond of all Masicsellers. 


EXETER HALL. 
On MONDAY EVENING, May 21, will be performed HANDEL’s 


ACIS AND GALATEA; 


To be followed by TWO CHORAL SONGS (composed bi 
and the Overture and Masic in the Second Act o 
OBERON. 
Paces VocaL PerrorMers:—Miss LUCOMBE, Miss A. WILLIAMS, 
Miss M. WILLIAMS, Mr. SIMS REEVES, Mr. BENSON and Herr PISCHEK. 
The Chorus will consist of the Members of Mr. HULL talent » sca Upper 
Singing Seherher te e Orchestra will be comers in every Sepertenen 
der, Mr. WILLY. Conductor, Mr. JOH MULLAH. 
heeds = — commence at Half-past Seven o’Clock. 
A gg! Platform, 1s.; Reserved Seats in Area, 
; Central St) Boorecl te Seats, 5 Tickets may be ’hadof Mr. J. W. PARKER, 
‘445, oWeat Stzand ; at 9, Exeter Hall; of the principal Musicsellers; and at the 
Apollonicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin’ 's Lane. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS; 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
On MONDAY, JUNE 4th, 1849, at Eight o’Clock precisely, 
HERR ERNST 


WILL GIVE A 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
WITH FULL ORCHESTRA, 

And will, in the ‘ay of the Evening, form on the Violin, the Suguins 

by hi m:—l, “Grand~ "All egro Pathétique,”’ MS. ; Airs 

on ee tet he Rondo Papageno” (performed for the rst time in England); 


PRINCIPAL VocaL PERFoRMERS—Mdlle, JETTY TREFFZ, Miss DOLBY, 
and Herr PISCHEK. 

INSTRUMENTALISTs—Herr HALLE (Pianforte) and Herr ERNST, whowill 
execute, for the first time, a Duet Concertante, on Roman and Neapoli litan 
National Airs, 

Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT. Leader, Mr. Ly 

Farther particulars’ will be shortly announced.—Tickets, 10s. ny bw 
obtained at the principal Musicsellers; Reserved Seats, One ‘Saioeent to be had 
only of Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, and nt Co., 201, Regent Street; and of Messrs. 
C. and R. OLuivrer, 41 and 42, New Bond Si Street. 








Miss MACIRONE), 
WEBER’s 


my! Western 








To be Sold, very reasonably, 


AGRAND DOUBLE-ACTION HARP, 


ERAT, which has only been in use about two and in excallent 
conditions Apriy for partic at the Musical World id Office.” 





HERR STRAUSS 


aT 


EXETER HALL, 


WITH HIS RENOWNED BAND, will give a Grand 


INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL CONCERT 


at the above Hall on 
MONDAY EVENING, MAY 14, 

To commence at EIGHT O’CLOCK precisely, upon which occasion he has 
secured the assistance of the following em’ nent artists:—Mdile. JETTY 
TREFFZ (her second appearance at Exeter Hall), Misses A. and M. WILLIAMS, 
Herr STIGELLI (tenor fue a Theatre de la Scala at Milan, his first ap- 
pearance), and Mr, GEORGE KER. 

PRoGRAMME.—Part 1. Orertut, eae Gazza lage) mee “ Aither 
Traume,” (Etherial Drea AMS, 
«“ ‘The ‘Two Forest Nymphs,” ‘pte 

inted as an army march by his Majesty the King 

st GELLI (his first appearance in this country) “ Der resale Be 
“ Wir ich ein Engel,’? Monpou—Polka, “ Alice,” Strauss (composed 
for, and perform by him and his celebrated band, at Her Majesty’s 
on April 30)—Ballads, Mdlle. TREFFZ (her second appearance at Exeter Hall 
“ Standchen,” “ Altes Liebes Lied,” Kiicken—Grand Potpourri, “ Fli 
Blatter,” (Flying —— Strauss. 

Part 11.—Overture (Comp of Silesia), Meyerbeer—Duet, Mdlle. TREFFZ and 
Herr STIGELLI, “‘ Schénes Madchen” {eseenda) Spohr—Waltzes, “ 
lust or Donau_ fieder” (Songs of the Danube), Stravss—Quadrille Militaire, 
Strauss—Ballad, GEORGE BARKER, “ Liewellyn’s Bride,” Gomme 
Caprice, “ The Carnival of Venice,” Strauss—Duet, Misses A. and M. amen 
“ Peaceful Ni ‘hts,”’ Stephen Glover—Polka, s Exeter, »? (com ressly fo 
the occasion) Strauss—Wal “ Die Schwalben,” (The Swallow), auss iby 
express desire, oe by himself and his celebrated band, at Her Majesty’s 
State-Ball, on April 


30). 
Herr KUHE will preside at the i gag sou 


Area, Western Gallery, and Upper Platform, 1 Reserved Seats in ag 
2s. 6d.; Central Reserved Seats, 5s. To be had of his publishers, Messrs 

Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street; of all Musicsellers; at the tial, 
and the Libraries. 





HERR STRAUSS AT EXETER HALL, 
On MONDAY EVENING, May 14. 

The Misses A. and M. WiLL1AMs will sing, at Henn STRAUSS’ Grand — 
cert, STEPHEN —— NEW DUETS, ‘The Two Forest N 
and Peaceful Nights ; and Mr. GEORGE BARKER will sing his c 
BALLAD, Llewellyn’s Bride. 

London—Published onl 
Messrs, R. COCKS and Co. 


NEW VOCAL DUETS by STEPHEN GLOVER, 


Happy Days—Peaceful ‘kit dani Gipsy Countess—What 
are the wild Waves Saying ?—A Voice from the Waves—There’s 
a sweet wild Rose--Music and her Sister Song—Tell me where 
do Fairies Dwell, and The Two Forest Nymphs—2s. 6d. each. 

brilliantl his t talent 
saa Coeiaaee vauecamaret Seas eleva ‘2 ees are the 
wild Waves saying ?”” 


HERR STRAUSS at EXETER HALL on MONDAY next, 


MAY 14. 


ished Composer will perform the eS Gems, at his Grand 
is own ce (componed et Traume Waltzes—Defilir 
pressly for Her Majesty's State Ball) — 
(Exeter composed for the occasion)— 

Songs of the Danube, ee Swallow Waltzes—ls. “a 3s. each. 


London—Published only by Her Majesty’s En 
Messrs. R. Cocks and Co, 6, New Burlington Street. 


frm ws 


by Her Majesty’s Musicsellers, 








This distin 





Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, Double Basses, and other 
Musical Instruments, the stock of Mr. KENNEDY, of 
Oxford Street, retiring from business. 





PUTTICK anv SIMPSON, 


Aectionnne of “3 Music ay b _ Breperty, will SELL BY AUCTION, at 
REA iM, 191, ADILLY, on FRIDAY, pa 1gth, at 

SUL OCK mo eit Ld stock of Instruments of well known and 
character, Manu ound by Mr. KENNEDY, of Oxford 
Fiity Violins, Twelve ‘Tenor Violins, Thirty-five Vi 

together with some fine Old Cremona, and other Instrumen' 
in the Collection of the celebrated DRAGON Three Modern 
by, others by ERAT, DELVEA and STUMPFF, all in first-rate 
64 Octave Cabinet Reawes d 1 64 Octa Pianotorte, a 64 

Octave Grand Pianoforte, by BROADWOOD, in Spanish Mahogany Case, 
Guitars, Flutes, Cay 

May be viewed Two Days before the Sale, Catalogues ‘will be sent on appli- 

2. 
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WER MASESTT'S 


The Nobility, Subscribers to the Opera, and the Public, are respectfully 
informed, that on 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), MAY 12th, 1849, 
will be performed Ross1n1’s Opera, entitled 


LA CENERENTOLA. 


Angelina (under the name of Cenerentola) Mdlle. ALBONI, 
Don Ramiro . Sig. CALZOLARI, 
Dandini Sig. BELLETTI, 
Alidoro ° Sig. ARNOLDI, 
Don Magnifico . Sig. LABLACHE. 
Director of the Music and Conductor M. BALPE. 


To conclude with the highly successful entirely new grand Ballet (in Five 
Tableaux), by M. PauL TAGLIONI, (the Music by Signor Puen), entitled 


ELECTRA; or, THE LOST PLEIAD, 
in which 
Mdlie. CARLOTTA GRISI, 
Malies. Petit Stephan, Marra, Tommassini, Julien, Aussandon, 
Lamoreux, Mdlle. Marie Taglioni, and M. Paul Taglioni, 
will appear. 


Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the 
Theatre, where Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual, price 10s. 


Doors open at Seven o’Clock ; the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven, 


Box-Office of the 
6d. each. 





YS THEATRE. 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, on ]HURSDAY NEXT, May 17, 





It is respectfully announced thata GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, on the scale of 
former seasons, will be presented on THURSDAY, May 17th, when will be 
performed (for the last time) BELLIN1I’s celebrated Opera of 


NORMA. 
‘ , .  Mdile. PARODI, 

: Made. GIULIANI, 
Pollione Signor BORDAS, 


Oroveso P ‘ Signor LABLACHE, 
To be followed by the principal Tableaux of the admired Ballet of 


FIORITA. 
By M. P. Tacuiont ; the Music by Sig. Puan ; the Sceneryby Mr. C. MARSHALL, 
PRINCIPAL PARTS BY 
Mdlle. C. ROSATI, Mdlle.M.TAGLIONI, anv M. DOR. 
The Selection will comprise the principal Pas of the Ballet, and the admired 


Norma 
Adalgisa 


AND 


THEATRE. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT See GARDEN, 
THIS EVENING, SATURDAY, MAY 13th, 1849, 


Will be produced in its entire form (for the first time in this country), and 
with the most powerful ensemble, MEYERBEER’s Grand Opera, in five acts, 


ERT LE DIABLE 
win OBE! Scenery, Costumes, and Appointinents. 
Alice . Miss CATHERINE HAYES. 
Isabella Mademoiselle CORBARI. 
Dama d’Onore Madame BELLINI. 

Elena Mademoiselle WUTHIER. 
Roberto Signor SALVI. 
Rambaldo Signor LAVIA. 

Alberto Signor ROMMI. 

Sacerdote Signor TAGLIAFICO. 
Eroldo M. MASSOL. 


AND 
Bertramo Signor MARINI. 


In order to accomplish as perfect an ble as possible in the performe 
ance of this grand work, the Directors have the pleasure to announce, that 
M. Massot, Signor PoLonini, Signor Met, Signor Soup!, and Signor 
Racue, have kindly consented to assist in the Choral combinations and 


effects. 





In addition to the Orchestra, 
A MILITARY BAND will be employed: 
In the Fifth Act, the Chorus will be increased by 
A DOUBLE CHOIR, ' 
MR. COSENS PRESIDING AT THE ORGAN. 
In the Second Act, the incidental 


DIVERTISSEMENT 
Will be danced by 
Mdlle. LOUISE TAGLIONI and M. ALEXAND 
With a numerous CORPS DE BALLET. 
In the Third Act, the BACCHANALE of the NUNS will be danced by 
Mdlle. WUTHIER, 

And upwards of ONE HUNDRED CORYPHEES, 
COMPOSER, DIRECTOR OF THE MUSIC, AND CONDUCTOR, 
MR. COSTA. 

The Libretto edited and translated by Signor MAGGIONI. 
he Scen ye Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBIN. 

The Costumes by Mrs. BAILEY and Madame MARZIO, 

The Properties and Appointments by Mr. BLAMIRE. 

The extensive Stage Machinery by Mr. ALLEN. 

The Ballet arranged by Signor CASATI. 

And the SPECTACLE under the direction of Mr. A. HARRIS. 


The Performances commence on Tuesdays at Half-past Eight, and on 
Thursdays and Saturdays at Eight o'clock precisely. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes (for the Night or. Season) to be obtained at the 
Box-Office of the Theatre, which is open from Eleven till Five. 





Tableaux of the Waterfall.—To be followed by a Selection from Rossini’s Opera, 


LA CENERENTOLA. 


: tt : s . 

Tod ts Scant i Roms Noni a! Whe ALOR 
Angelina (under the name of Cenerentola) Mdlle. ALBONI, 
Don Ramiro Sig. CALZOLARI, 
Dandini Sig. BELLETTI, 


Don Magnifico Sig. LABLACHE. 

To Conclude with the admired Ballet ot 
ELECTRA; or, THE LOST PLEIAD. 
(Omitting the first two Tableaux); the principal parts by 
Madlle. CARLOTTA GRISI,° 
Madlles, Petit Stephan, Marra, Tommassini, Julien, Aussundon, 
Lamoreux, Malle. Marie Taglioni, and M. Paul Taglioni; 

And comprising the admired Grand Pas de Deux d’Action, “ La Lutte,” 


Maile. Cantorra Grist and M. P. TAGLIONI; and also the celebrated scene 
the Restoration of the Lost Pleiad to the Regions of Light. m 


Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the Box Office of 
Theatre, where Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual, price 10s. 6d. Ay wl 


. . . 
AND 


yp ae 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


GERMAN OPERA, POR TWELVE NIGHTS ONLY. 
On MONDAY EVENING will he partion (for the first time these eight years) 


EBER’s Opera 


EIS 


DER FR 


CHUTZ. 


Mdlle. ROMANI, 
Herr ERL, 

Caspar ° ° Herr PORMES, 
Supported by a Band and Chorus, each consisting of sixty performers. 


Performances to commence at Fight o’Clock.—Private Boxes and Places may be 
obtained at the Box-Office, and at Messre, JULLIEN and Co.’s, 214, Regent Street. 





Printed and. Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 

by WILLIAM Spencer JouNsoN, C0, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex ; where all commu- 
nications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. 
Purkess, Rean Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell 





Doors open at Seven ; the Opera to commence at H alf-past Seven o’clock. 


Street, and at all Booksellers,—Satuiday, May 12th, 1849. 





